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URVEYING Improved: Or, The Whole Art, both is 

Theory and Practice. fully Demonſtrated. In Four Parts. 
J. Arithmetic, Vulgar and Decimal. II. All Definitions, 
7T'heorems, and Problems; with plain Trigonometry, and 
„hatſccver elle is uſetul in the Theory of Surveying. 
II. The Deſcription and Tie of Inſtruments neceſſary in 
e Practice of Surveying. IV. How to Meaſure, Caſt up, 
Plot, or Divide any Parcel of Land; to take inacceſſihle 
Heights ond Diſtances, with Surveying Counties, Roads, 
Rivers, &c. Alto to reduce a Plan to a Proſpect; and to 
«orrect any Survey by Aitronomical Calculation: with Di 
re ctions for making traniparent Colours for Maps, &. With 
an Appendix concerning Levelling, and conveying Water to 
any Place aſſigned. The Second Edition To which is neu, 
added, Directions for meaſuring ſtanding Timber at ore 
View ; with Tables ready calculated for caſting up the fam-. 
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Grrek Particles Enoliſh'd. Together with a ſmall 
Lexicon, explaining the Words uſed in the Examples 
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r. immediate. p. 136. I. 14. r. pity. p. 144. I. 15. r. peace. 
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E. ſalſlance of what is 
i 80 Ns contain d in this book, was 
e Do Publ, pd ſome years ago; 
and the favourable recep- 
A JS tion it met with, from ſome 
perſons whoſe Jud gent ought to be Val d, 
has occaſion d its being offer d to the pub- 
lick a little more at large; and as it now 


exceeds the bounds of a Letter, the title i 7s 
. alter d to that of a TREATISE. 


Ie contains only a few obſervations 072 
human nature, with ſome obvious reaſon- 
_ ings thereupon. Whether the obſervati ons 
are true, and the reaſonings uſt, muſs be 
J ro the judgment of every candid and 
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i PRE FACE 
inpartial reader : It appeals only to com- 

mon fenſe ; and as it is copy d from nature 

and from the greateſt maſters, it pretends 

70 710 Ore tha to ſerve as a hey or intro- 
dlctiom io what hos been written by the 
1 mnoſt celebrated authors on this ſuby 2 

” The matter it ſelf is certainly of ſome 

importance; and whoever will beflow a lit 


tle pains and atteritior? — it, ne fend 
Bat his labour not lo ft. 
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Faque Pauperibus prodeſt, Locupletibus, : æque 
2 neglectum Pueris Sen.buiqz noccbit. 
. 0 R. 


N There are none | Jos who would defire 
| 10 paſs through the world as eafily as they 
1 can, and to give hernſelves and others as 
little trouble as is poſſible : And how we 
may learn to do this, and alſo obtain the 
greateſt and muſt lofting pleaſure, rs the 
fubjef of the following enquiry. I do not 
Pee ume to gt Ve in:ftruEtion, but only to 
confuder how cvery man may inftruet pia 
elf, if le is willing to be at the pains. 
But as the method propoſed is attended with 


fome 


PREFACE 1 
ſame trouble, and requires ſome degree of 
| felf-denial, it is not to be expected that it 

_ will univerſally take : yet ſurely it were 

10 be wiſhed, that every man, inſtead of 

aiif. ng himelf with matters of leſs no 
ment, would remember, that the chief 

| buſt neſs in life 1 is 70 promote his own hap- 

 pineſs, and that of others. This is all I 

contend for; and this, I affirm, would be 

moſt for the advantage of every individual 
as well as that of the publick ; and if it 
could be accompliſÞd, d, which is certainly a 
poſſible thing, it wah have a happy influ- 
ence in general. There d ould then be no 
cat! fe to complain of ri ivery and corriup- 
tion ; but it would reform all abuſes, and 

Wk a worderfidd change in all orders and 
degre es of mien. 

"But not to dwell upon a PTY p 
dior y and romantick : Though « We Are 
not to expect that all mer ſhould be 22 
lately good and virtuous, yet they mi robe 
perhaps approach nearer t0 it, if they could 


be convinced that it is their intereſt, and not 


on!y 
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only ſo, but their higheſt privilege. That 
zo be virtuous is the only way to be happy 
and free; whereas the contrary courſe 
leads to certain miſery and ſlavery ; and 
it will avail but little to employ ſo much 
artifice and addreſs to obtain things of 
ſmall value, while the chief enjoyments, = 
' which are thoſe of the mind, are neglected: 
nor can we with any tolerable grace boaſt, 
of our excellent conſtitution, and that we 
enjoy civil liberty in /o great per fackion, : 


=; of at the ſame time we are really enflayed 


in à moral ſenſe, and can ſubmit to un- 
der go a fervitude more wretched and ig- 
nominious than is endured under the moſt 


abſolute rulers. 
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Sect. I. 07 human affetrion and motion itt 
general. 


Seat. 1. That kappineſs i is the end of all our 
actions; with ſome con ſi. derations con- 
cerning happineſs and good. 5 
Sect. III. How we may err and deviate from | 
bur true happineſs. : 
Sea, IV. How Theſe errors are to be Pre- 
viented. 

Set. V. How reaſon cannot always govern 
our motion; with ſome remarks concern- 
ing the imperfettion of human nature. 

"ARTIE 

Sect. I. An enquiry into the various powers 

of affeftion we are endow'd with, and 


firſt, Of the pleaſures and Pains of the ex- 


ternal ſenſes. 


Sea. II. Of (ympathy and focial affeftion. 
Sed. III. Of the moral ſenſe, which makes 
u pleas d with every repreſentation of 
virtue, and offended with the contrary. 


. Sect. IV. 


The CONTENTS. 
Sea. IV. Of ſeveral abilities, which when 
Joiued with a good diſpoſition, do alſo ap- 


ear amiable. 


Sect. V. Of the ſenſe of honour and reputa- 
tion ; as alſo of mirth and ridicule. 


Sea. VI. Of the ſenſe of beauty in natural 


ſubject s. 


Sea. VII. How all theſe determinations are 5 


implanted i in our nature, and e may 
be acquir'd by cuſtom. 


Sect. VIII. 4 compariſon of all bee various 


_ affeflions, in order to diſcover WhICh are 
of the greateſt importance. 


PART III. 


Secd. I. How. our ſeveral paſſions ought to be 
managed, and fir ſt, in general that all ought 
to be moderated and kept in ſubjettion. 

Seat. II. Heco the ſenſual appetites are to be 
reſtraind; alſo of ſelf-mtereſt, or the 


love of money. 

Sed. III. How the pleaſures of the under- 
ſtanding and of the zag ination are to be 
regulated. 

Sect. IV. Of the management of the ſocial 

 affeflions. 

Sect. V. Of the ſenſe of right and wrong, 
box it ought to be govern'd, 5 

Sect. VI. Hew the ſenſe of honour and repu. 
tation ought to be moderated. 

Recapitulation and concluſk lon. 
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1 TO. Y reflecting on * paſſes with- 
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which are in our minds, ſo as 


to diſcern the various appearances, and 


diſtinguiſh the ſeveral qualities and re- 


lations of things, but, which to us is of 


in ourſelves, we know that we 
not only perceive thoſe ideas 
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the greateſt importance, we are alſo 
variouſly affefted by them, as they give 
us; joy and ſatisfaction, pleaſure and de- 
light; and thereby promote our happr- 


7efs, or elle octaion grief and diſtur- 


bance, uneaſineſs and pain, and ſo far ä 
contribute to our miſery. 


To perceive the agreement or d 


greement of ideas, and chereby to diſ- 
cover truth, and to improve in Eno 


_ is the province of the under/tand- 


; but the power to be thus affected, 
or to feel pleaſure and pain, is what we 


call by the general name of ſenſe, which 
all animals are poſſeſſed of in ſome de- 

&ree, and mankind in particular, are en- 
dowed with great variety of ſenſes, or 
powers of affeftion ; not only ſuch as are 


common to inferior creatures, but alfo 


with others of a higher and more refi- 


ned nature, through. which the proper 
objects differently affect us with pleaſure 
and pain : and the ieveral modes of grief 


and | Joy excited in us by theſe objetts, 
acting 
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acting upon our ſenſes, are called of 
Seele or paſſions. 
PLEASURE is called pocd, and painevi⸗; 


but theſe terms are commonly applied 


to objefts ; ; for whatever is apt to raiſe 
or excite pleaſure in us, is in itſelf, and 
immediately good, as that which may pro- 
cure us objects of pleaſure, is called ne- 
dliately good : on the contrary, we name 
that = which gives us pain and diſtur- 
bance ; and that is mediately or conſe- 
quentially evil, which will procure us. 
any evil, or deprive 1 us of any good. 
Tuouch numberleſs 1 images of things 
with all their different relations and pro- 
portions, were perceived by the mind, yet 
if they were net attended with delighe, 
or wneafneſs, they would ſcarce have any 
effect upon us, but rather r pats away like 
a dream: they would leave no more 
impreſſion than ſhadows which fly over *. 
the fields; but all ideas received into 
dur minds from the various objects which 
Me any influence or effect upon us, 
B 3 - 


1 
i ſtriking upon ſome of our ſenſes, or 
powers of affection, do give us either 
pleaſure or pain; for whatever it is that 
produces neither of theſe, is not in itſelf 
either good or evil, but perfectly indifte- - 
rent, and of no moment or concern. 
As the ſenſations of pleaſure and pain 
are annexed to the impreſſions which 
objects make upon our ſenſes, when pre- 
ſent, ſo alſo when they are ahſent, their 
images and repreſentations, as they paſs 
before our view, are attended with an 
idea, or appearance, a fancy, or opinion 
of good or evil, ariſing from the remem- 
brance of what effect they have had, or 
the imagination of what they will have 
upon us, by producing in us either plea- | 
ſure or pain. 
Wu x the ideas of abſent objects are 
brought into our view, we are apt to 
conſider them with relation to ourſelves, 
and what operation they will have upon 


us, when preſent. If we know from 
A W that any thing has given us 
on joy 


44} 
| Joy and delt, the ſpecies, or appear 


ance of good, will attend the idea of 
that object, when it is abſent; and it 
will be the ſame, if from any cauſe we 
are perſuaded, or if we fancy, or 1ma- 
gine it will give us pleaſure, mediately, 
or immediately: whereas, on the con- 
| trary, if we remember that any thing 
has given us pain and diſturbance, or it 
we are poſſeſſed with an opinion, that 
it will either mediately, or immediately 
contribute to our miſery, the appearance 
of evil will be united w ich that object. 
Wirnour entering into a nice dif- 
quiſition concerning the powers and ope- 
rations of the Wen mind, we know 
by experience, that we are not only ca- 


pable of receiving a /e Nalion, but alſo 


ſome ſort of an idea or conception of 

that ſenſation may be retained in the 
memory, when the object is not preſent 
to the ſenſe: and as objects by acting 

upon our ſenſes do excite pleaſing or 
ditagreeable reren, ſo the ideas of 
theſe 


[6] 


theſe ſenſations, and alſo ev cry fancy or 


opinion of good and, evil, by ſtriking 


upon the imagination, do alſo affect us 


with pleaſure and pain; but then the af- 
 feftios produced by theſe reflected ap- 


pearances, like inverted i images, are of 


the oppoſite hind. 


For whatever cauſes either grief or 


joy, When preſent, has, when abſent, a 
quite contrary effect. I hus preſent evil af 
tes us with pain; but the remembrance 
of it, when removed, affords us pleaſure; 


allo ever ry repreſentation of calamity, 


from which we are roars, yields a ſe- 
ceret delight. And as preſent good gives 
us joy and delight, ſor 2 lob the want 
or abſence of g oped, cauſes griet 1 7 un 

eaſineſs, whenever its idea is preſented 
to the mind: we alſo feel ; joy and-Aatif- 


faction from the 2 appearancęof approach 


ing good, or departing evil, which is 


called hope, as the diſturbance we re- 

<cive from the view of departing good, 

or e ching ev il. is called fear: for 
we 


* 
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we do not only regard what we are at 
this preſent moinent, but are apt to ſup- 
poſe we {hall be exiſting hereafter, and 
conſequently are coticerned for our fu- 
ture ſtate, as well as the preſent. 3 
Tu proſpect of being happy in the 
time to come, gives us pręſent de] icht, 
as the view of any future miſery neceſ- 
ſarily occaſions immediate diſturbance. 
= T Us there are two different condi- 
tions, or modifications of Afection, which 
e are conſcious that we feel alternately; 
one is that of joy and delight, which we 
*  induſtriouſlyſeck after, judge it to be out 
right ſtate, and when obtained, we en- 
deavour to preſerve it by all the means 
within our power ; and the other is 4 
ſtate of uneafens $ and pain, which we 
take to be our wrong ſtate, and conſe- 
quently fly from it, ſo far as we are able; 
one determines us to continue as we are, 
and the other puts us upon altcring our 
pr ent poſture, and incites us to better 
ou. . ondition by a change. 


WurN 
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I 1 
War z a man is five from: all 1Unea- 


fneſs,-and has no perception of any thing 


but what is pleaſing and agreeable, he is 
then perfectly content with his preſent 


ſtate, and has no inclination nor endea- 


vour but to continue it; but when theſe 
objects of good, or evil, begin to act upon 


us, ſo as to affect us with aneaſineſs, it i; 


then we are put into avion, being neceſ- 


farily determined to ſhun and eſcape, ſo 


far as we are able, every painful and 
uncaſy ſenſation, as well as to retain or 


continue that which is pleaſing and de- 


. lightful. 


1 HESE different a of 8 


and pain, w hich we receive from objects 
; applied to our ſenſes, or from the repre- 

ſentations of things in the mind, are pro- 
perly called paſſh ons; yet they are at the 


lame time motives or ert of action, 
as they determine the min d to exert its 
powers, either to continue its preſent 
itate, or elſe to change its ſituation. 


(Tuou cn 
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 ThouGH this exertion of its powers 
and faculties is the proper action of the 
mind, yet theſe affe&io775 are the motives 
and inducements to it, and without ſuch 
affection there could be no notion; but 
| if ever it happens, from any cauſe, that 
a man is rendered wholly inſenſible, ſo 
as to feel neither pleaſure or pain, he is 
then entirely inactive, and without mo- 
tion, as much as 1 inanimate body 
whatſoer . b 
| $0 far as we can bam from experi- 
ence and obſervation, without being af- 
fected we are never moved: ſenſe is an- 
tecedent to motion; and though there 
may be ſenſe without motion, as when 
the organs are not at our command, yet 
without ſenſe there can be no motion, 
at leaſt none that is voluntary, or which 
can properly be called our own. 
Bur we are very certain that we are 
endowed both with ſenſe, and a power 
of ſelf- motion; the firſt informs us of 
our right and wins ſtate, as the latter 
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enables us to purſue the one, and to a- 
void the other. 

Al preſent or approaching evil ex- 
cites averſion, which implies not only 
the affection of pain and diſturbance, 
but an endeavour to fly trom, and avoid 
it; as abſent or departing-good occaſions 
deſire, which implies not only grief and 
uneaſineſs in the want of it, but an in 
clination to obtain and preſerve it. 
 Dxrs1:mx, or aver on, is the vis im- 
preſſa, or the moving force, in all vo- 
luntary agents; the one being an impulſe, 
whereby we are driven away from what- 
ever appears to be evil, as the other is 
an attraction, whereby we are drawn to- 
wards that which we take to be good : 
yet theſe may be reduced to one and the 
ſame, by a different view of their ob- 
. jects; if we conſider the abſence of good 
as an evil, and the removal of evil as 
2 good, they may be made convertible 
terms: Thus defire of. good may be 
rermed averſion to the want of it; and 


averſion 


[mu] 


| averſion to cn] may be called a defire 


of its removal. , 


Tris force of attraction or repulfion, 


pr roceeds from the ſenſation of good or 


evil which is preſent, or from the ap- 


pearance of it when abſent ; for every 


ialea of abſent pleaſure, which we want, 


and are not poſſeſſed of, is a negative 


pleaſure, or, in other words, it is a real 
pain; and the greater the appearance or 


opinion bf the pleaſure, the greater will 


be our uneaſineſs in the want of it, and. 
our defire to obtain Mt. And as averſion : 
to preſent evil, is equal to the ſenſe of 


pain chat we Fu ; fo fear, or averſion 


to future evil, that is likely to befal us, 


will be proportionable to our idea of the 


miſery which we Imagine it will bring 


upon us. 
HEN CE we may perceive, that we are 
not only influenced by objects which are 


preſent, and applied to the ſenſe, but al- 


ſo that the fancy, and opinion of them, 


when abſent, or the bare i Imagination or 


C 2 what 
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what has poſſibly no real ex;/ence, may 
afſect us in the moſt ſenſible manner; 
and many of our paſſions are actually a 
excited by theſe ideas and repreſentations 
of things in the mind, when our out- 
ward ſenſes are no ways employ d; and 
it may perhaps be found, that lane of 
the main {ſprings of motion, the moſt ex- 
| quitite of our Joys and griefs, our hopes 
and fears, do proceed from this original, 
and that affection does very much de- 
pend upon opinion. 
E ERV defreand averſion is attended 


with uneaſineſs, which ſerves as an im- 


pulſe to put us into motion, and with- 
out which we ſhould ſcarce move at all, 
but rather remain in perpetual 3 
When we are in a ſtate of indifference, : 
the leaſt uneaſineſs will put us into mo- 
tion; and when we enjoy ſome great 
degree of pleaſure, yet that may not fo 
wholly poſſeſs our thoughts, but it may 
be ſometimes interrupted for a few mo- 
ments, by a Ppearances of abſent things, 
which 


L873 

which will be intruding : yet, before we 
can be moved out of our-preſent ſitua- 
tion, it is neceſſary that the force ſhould 
be ſufficient to overcome the reſiſtance, 
or that the defire of ſome abſent good, 
or fear of ſome approaching evil, ſhould 
prevail over the ſatisfaction of our pre- 
ſent condition. 


Trovcu the ſatisfacti ion of our pre- ; 
9250 condition be not very great, and the 


Aeſire of ſome abſent good be very ſtrong; 


yet, if that deſire be balanced by ſome 
averſion to the means of obtaining it, or 
fear of ſome evil that may follow, we 
{hall not be put into motion, but be de- 
| termined to forbear the purſuit of that 
good; nay, though our preſent eſtate be 
exceedingly painful and uneaſy, yet if 
our averſion to the means of freeing our- 
ſelves from it be greater than our aver- 
ſion to the preſent evil, we ſhall be de- 
termin d to endure it. 
Ix all caſes where oppoſite affetions ; 
ſhall at the lame time urge us to do, and 
to. 


[44-1 


to forbear any action, if | equal, they de- 
{troy one another, and we remain in 
the ſame eſtate as before, otherwiſe 
the moſt powerful will determine us to 
change or continue it; yet theſe con- 


trary incitements will ok tail to Occaſion 


tome ſtruggle, and which way "SEO | | 


our choice may be fix d, it will at firſt 
be with ſome reluctance, and not with- 


out a mixture of regret. 


Bur notwithſtanding, we commonly 
find, that where various tions and 


 affeftions do ſtrive to move us different 
ways, or excite us to different or con- 
trary actions, the ſtrongeſt will prevail, 
and the force or eagerneſs with which we 


purſue any good, or fly from any evil, 
will, in ſome meaſure, be proportion- 
able to the prevailing deſire or averſion 
wherewith we are poſleſs'd ; for though 


different appearances may alternately pre- 
ſent themſclves, ſo as to cauſe a momen- 


tary conflict, and keep the mind for 
ſome time in ſuſpence; yet moſt com- 
monly 
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monly the diſpute is ſoon devidad, and 
the principal uneaſineſs that is felt, - 
lences, after a ſhort time, and fuppreſ a 
exery other paſſion. 
From all which it will moſt plainly 
appear, that though the actions of man- 
kind are intricate and various, and it 
may ſometimes be difficult to trace out 
all the particular motives that influ- 
ence us; yet thus much in general we 
are moſt certain of, that how: ſurprizing 
ſoever theſe actions may appear, their 
original is moſt ſimple and uniform: 
tis only ſome wneaſincſs ariſing i in the 
mind, from the action of preſent eval, 
or from the repreſentation of bn | 
good, or approaching evil; this is the 
ſecret ſpring which puts all i 1550 motion, 
rouzes men from indolence and inactivi- 
ty, and givcs riſe to the moſt renowned 
exploits, as well as to all others that are 
leſs regarded. The common labourcr 
would not toi! for his daily bread, if he 
was not prompted by hunger, or the 


fear 


— [6 | 
fear of want ; neither would the lover 
purſue his minen with ſo much ardour, 


if the paſſion which glows within his 


| breaſt would let him be at eaſe. Dxcrvs 
would not have devoted himſelf to de- 


ſtruction, if he had not been ſtimulated 


by a generous love to his country; 3 he 
Gn not be eaſy in all events; the 
publick happineſs was what he cantieſt- : 
ly with'd for, and the ruin of his country 
was an evil which he dreaded more than 


death. 5 | N 


Non would ArrxanDER have taken 


fo much pains to conquer the world, if 
he had not been animated by another, 
no leſs powerful, paſſion, which was the 
love of Fauꝝ: honour and applauſe 


affected him with inexpreſſible delight, 


and this he thought was to be obtain d 
by conqueſt. "Twas glory which the 


young hero molt ardently defired ; nor 


would he have purſued it through ſo 
much toil and hazard, if he could have 
been ea 0 ithout it. 


7 


Bur 


1 0 


B UT though the appearance of ab- 
ſent good ſtrikes the mind with a *Y 


den — meſs, which moves us to ſeek 
after, and obtain it; yet it is not requi- 


ſite that the painful ſenſation ſhould al- 
ways accompany the idea: . For aſſu- 
rance of obtaining what we deſire, ſoon 
removes the uneaſineſs, and converts it 
into pleaſure, though the motion at the 
ſame time may ſtill perſevere: or if 


there is only a probability of gaining 


what we have in view, that inſpires us 


with hope, which is a moſt pleaſing af- 


fection, and takes off very much from 


the uneaſineſs of deſire: but if we ap- 
prehend a greater probability of being 
diſappointed 1 in what we aim at, this 
fills us with anxious fears, and very 
much increaſes our diſturbance. 

In like manner all preſent evil affects 


proaching evil neceſſarily gives us un- 
eaſineſs, which moves us to fly from, 


and avoid it ; yet both the ſuffering, 
| D and 
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and apprehenſion may be alleviated by 
a joytul hope that we may eſcape 1 It, or 
be ſhortly delivered from it. 

Bur if the good is judged to be 
wholl: y unattainable, or loſt ſo as not to 
be retrieved, or the evil is wholly an- 


” avoidable, without any poſſibility of be- 


ing delivered from it, this brings us to 
abſolute deſpair ; which puts an end to 
all our endeavours, as it extinguiſhes the 
leaſt glimpſe of expectation, affording. 
nothing but continual griet and ſorrow 
while the idea remains in the mind. 
Wix x we are in purſuit of any good, 
or when we fly from any evil which we 
apprehend to be coming upon us, tis 
not neceſſary that the idea of pleaſure, 
or apprehenſion of evil, ſhould be always 
preſent in the mind becauſe when we 


are once put in 3 we ſhall con- 


tinue in the ſame tate, till ſome new 

L impreſſion produce a change ; and while 

the idea is abſent, the uneaſineſs which 
= occaſions mult of conſequence ceale. 

FRO 
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From whence it is evident, that 


though the impulſe of defire, or averſion, 


conſiſts in 2meafmeſs ; yet this may be 
greater, or leſs, of longer, or ſhorter 
duration, according to the impreſſion 


that is made, as the idea of good or evil 


is more or leſs in the mind, or as it ĩs at- 
tended more or leſs with hope or fear. 5 
ALL this is advanced upon a ſuppo- 


ſition that the ſenſe is always the ſame; 3 


L but it may perhaps be found, that in 


the ſame perſon, at different ſeaſons, this 
power of affection will vary, and in dif- 


ferent perſons, the degrees of ſenſibility 


will be different: They whoſe organs are 


of a more delicate texture, who have a 
great quickneſs of thought, and a ready - 
underſtanding, have generally a more 


lively and exquiſite ſenſe of pleaſure and 


pain: they are ſooner made uneaſy, and 

conſequently more readily put into mo- 
tion than others; but then their motion 
is more apt to be controuled by oppoſite 


impreſſions; and perſons of that tempera- 
D 2 | ment, 


16). 


ment, are moſt ſubject to /evity, and 
prone to be fickle and unſteady ; while 
others, more ſlow and heavy, do not 
ſo quickly yield to every :mpulſe ; they 


are not ſo readily put into action, but 


then they have more firmneſs and 


conſtancy, and their motion is more 


perſevering, not ſo eaſily ſtopped or 


diverted into another courſe. It may 


alſo depend upon ſome difference in 


Some are always in high courage, and 


exceeding confident of ſucceſs ; others 


the conſtitution, that ſome are, in all 
their actions, gentle, and deliberate ; 
while others are fiery and impetuous. 


naturally timorous, and are apt to be 


diffident and dejected. 
Ver that we may be effectually put 


into motion, and that our endeavours 


may prove ſucceſsful, tis neceſſary that 


the application of the agent, and the 


condition of the patient, ſhould be ſuch, 
as that the 7mpreſſion may not be too 
faint; and it is no leſs neceſſary that 


the 


[a2] 


the idea ſhould not be too much out of 
our thought; and alſo that Hope ſhould 
be intermix d with fear, to make us 
vigilant and cautious, and to quicken 
our activity in the purſuit 3 otherwiſe 
the defire will be apt to languiſh, and 


we hall grow remiſs, negligent, and 


ſecure; or elſe be diſpirited, and throw 


up all in deſpair: as on the other hand, 
when the idea of pleaſure is too great, 


or too often preſented to our view, the 


impatience of defire will be increaſed be- 
yond a juſt degree, and our motion ac- 
celerated, ſo as ſometimes to be over- 
_ haſty, and by leading us into raſh mea- 
ſures, may occahon diſappointment ; and 
when we fly from any evil which is ap- 


prehended, if the frighiful idea is alway 


preſent to the fancy, our fear and con- 
feernation will be too much increaſed, 
which will make our flight too haſty 
and precipitate, and difable us from 

taking the moſt proper methods to a- 


void it. 


S$EGT 
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SECT. II. 


8 nature bas l us with theſe 5 


powers of affe&im, and given us 
A Menn deſires, which determine us to pur- 
ſue what has the appearance of good ; 
and alſo powerful averfioxs, which make 
us fly from what we feel, or imagine to 
be evil ; and as our. aim in every par- 
_ ticular ation is to eſcape the one and 
obtain the other, ſo the ſcope and end 
of all our motions, the general aim of 
our whole conduct is, or at leaſt ought 
to be, happineſs; which is commonly 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt in being delivered 
from all evil, fo far as is poſſible, and 
in obtaining the beſt and greateſt good; 
or, which is the ſame thing, in eaſe and 
relief from pain, and in the enj joyment o of 
the greateſt, and moſt laſting pleaſure. 
W are by nature fo conſtituted as to 
receive many real pleaſures, and pains, 
both from our external and internal 
ſenſes; 


[23] 
ſenſes; but, beſides theſe, the removal, 
or leſſening of a pain, operates as a 
pleaſure; and the loſs, or dimunition of 
a pleaſure, is to be accounted as a pain: 


As in all computations, the ſubtraction of 
a negative quantity, is the addition of a 


4 poſitive ; and the ſubduction of a poſi- 


tive, the addition of a negative. 


Many pleaſures when they ceaſe, are 
ſucceeded by uneaſineſs and pain; as 
violent pains when removed, do for a 


time, by bare ceſſation, occaſion the 


=o higheſt pleaſure. 


WN we are in poſſeſſion of good, | 
if that be taken from us, and evil i is al- 


lotted to our ſhare, this cauſes a more 


bitter ſenſation of ery, than if we 


had been in a ſtate of indifference ; be- 


cauſe it not only gives us pain, but de- 
prives us of the foregoing pleaſure. But 


when we are oppreſſed with evil, if that 


be removed, and at the ſame N we 


receive the addition of a good, this pro- 


5 duces a more lively lenſe of delight, than 


if 
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if we had before been in a ſtate of in- 
dolence ; becauſe it not only gives us 
pleafure, but relieves us from the pre- 
cCeding anguiſh. S 
Pon whence it appears, that in or- 
der to be happy, it is not neceſſary that 
we ſhould enjoy only the good, and be 
wholly exempt from the evil Happi- 
eſs does not conſiſt in the conſtant en- 
joyment of pleaſure, without ever feel- 
ing any pain; but in a due iæture, and 
alternate ſucceſſion of each : a ſtate of 
uninterrupted joy, and delight, without 
any allay of ſorrow, is a perfect chimera; 
and to expect all the ſweet, without ever 
taſting of the bitter, would be moſt un- 
reaſonable : neither ou ght we to deſire 
it, becauſe without a mixture of the lat- 
ter, the former would have no reliſh. 
SUCK is the ſtate of human Ii fe, that 
even miſery itſelf ſeems a neceſſary in- 
gredient to our happineſs, ſince many 
of our pleaſures are only alleviations of 
—_ 5 and even thoſe which are the 


moſt 
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moſt real, and natural, are very much 
enhanced and recommended by ſome 
_antecedent uneafineſs : inſomuch that if 
all pain could be taken away, the plea- 
ſures remaining would be but few, and 
| thoſe too fo very dull and inſipid, as to 
afford but ſmall enjoyment: and we 
ſhould then be reduced to a ſtate of per- 
fect indolence, and inactivity. But the 
wiſe author of our beings, having en- 


 dowed men with a power of ſelf- motion, 


and deſigned them for action, and em- 
| ployment, has, in order to put us into 
motion, ſubjected us to many unavoid- 
able pains, and wneafineſſes ; and ſuch is 
our make and conſtitution, that when- 
ever we feel any uneaſy ſenſation, we 
are immediately determined to get quit 
of it, as ſoon as we are able. 8 
Pa ĩs the ſecret ſpring which puts all 
into motion, and if that were away, all 
action would immediately languiſh, and 
at length entirely ceaſe : tis alla a ſea- 
loning in life which is abſolutely neceſ- 


= F. ary, 
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tary, becauſe without it all our enjoy- 
ments would be infipid, and pleaſure 

would quickly be no more. The more 
violent our defires, or aver ſions are, the 
ſwifter, and more eager will our motions 
be; and when we obtain what we aim- 
ed at, the more intenſe will be the fub- 
ſequent delight, which reſults from the 
removal of a more grievous, | and tor- 
menting pain. 
hu r though to get 65 FR _ | 
neſs be the firſt ſtep towards being hap- 
pY yet that ſeems to be no abſolute 
gain; tis only retrieving what we had 
loft, and all pleaſure of that kind can 
only balance the niſery that went be 
fore: But when, beſides relief from 
a pain, we obtain the enjoyment of a 
rcal pleaſure, this is a double acquiſition, 
and adds ſomething to our ſtock of ſolid 
happineſs. 5 
Wur x both theſe do come united, 
they very much increaſe the value of any 
ſ; risfaction, and we may obſerve in com- 
mon 


+4 1 


mon life, that whatever is obtained with 


difficulty and danger, is generally very 
much prized, while another good of c- 


qual moment, which is too caſily ac- 


quired, like a conqueſt gained without 
reſiſtance, is often ſighted and under- 
valued. 

Bor though it ſeems neceſſary chat 
pain ſhould come before pleaſure, to in- 
troduce it with greater advantage; ; yet 


it 18 highly requitite the pain ſhould not 
be of too long continuance ; for miſery 
of itſelf can never be the object of de- 
fire; on the contrary, we Hy from and 
avoid it, as much as lies in our power; 
and though we cannot always eſcape i it, 
WC ſtrive at leaft to get rid of it as ſoon 


as poſſible. 


To beat eaſe from pain is alway offr 
firſt and moſt neceſſary care: as it is the 

irſt degree of pleaſure, this will a ways 
ee, our firſt and principal attention; 


and, indeed, without this there can be no 


iat: «faRtion, becauſe while we labour un- 


| I 2 SD der 
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der any painful diſorder of body, or any 
conſiderable diſturbance of mind, we are 
rendered almoſt incapable of reliſhing 
the pleaſure of any enjoyment. 
Ar relief from pain, Bappineſs 
conſiſts in the enjoyment of real plea- 
ure; yet it 18 not the obtaining the firſt 
Gtifadtion which offers itſelf, "which i 18 
always ſufficient; but as the pains ſhould 
be made as ſhort as poſſible, fo the plæa- 
| fares ſhould be of a laſting, and durable 
nature, and not only ſo, but the — and 
prune we are fitted to enjoy. 
Fon, the various delights human na- 
ture is capable of receiving, are not all 
of equa] 1 importance; ſome are of an in- 
ferior nature, which we enjoy in com- 
mon with other animals; others are more 
exalted, and becoming the dignity of 
human nature; ſome are faint and lan- : 
guid, others more lively, and tranſport- 
ing; ſome tranſient and momentary, 
yielding no after-/arisfa&ion in reflection 
and remembrance; while others are per- 


manent. 
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manent, and laſting, not only pleaſing 
in their immediate operation, but in the 


conſciouſneſs and memory they leave 


behind them, which yields a moſt du- 


rable /azisfafiom. Such is our frame 
and conſtitution, that few pleaſures are 
laſting in their direct and immediate 
exerciſe, nor can our ſenſes bear the ap- 


plication of the ſame objects for any long 
time together, but they muſt be reliev d 


With ſomething new, and repeated after 
ſome intervals of abſtinence, elſe they 
grow inſipid, dull, and tireſome; ſo that 


to heighten the enjoyment, there is re- 


quired not only a mixture of ain, but 
alſo a variety of pleaſures ſucceeding 


each other in their proper ſeaſons. Yet 


it will certainly very muc h conduce to 


our happineſs, to enjoy as great a ſhare 


of the nobler pleafurcs, as our condition 
will admit of, and that the inferior kinds 


ſhould not encroach upon thoſe of a 
higher nature, 


FHoUvG6n 
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T Ho what is apt toproduce plea- 


{ure.an us be called good, and that which 


gives us pain, in any degree, be termed 


evil, yet when we come to eſtimate good 
and evil, we ſhall find the value lies 


much in compariſon : for, a leſſer good 


that deprives us of a greater, is not really, 


and abſolutely a good, but 1s rather to 
be counted an evil; as a leſſer evil which 
prevents a greater, is to be eſteemed as 


a good. 


NEITHER 18 that to be e as 


a good, which, though it yields imme- 
diate pleaſure, yet is {ure to be followed 
by more laſting grief, and ſorrow ; as 


on the contrary, that ought by no 3 


to be eſteemed as an ev, which though 


it cauſes preſent pain and diſturbance, 
will in its conſequence procure us greater 


- pleaſure, 


THERE are many obs ts which will 


afford us real pleaſure, 11 ſo far may 
| ſeem to contribute to our happineſs; yet 
if they hinder us from eajoyIng greater, 


or 


L837 3 
or will in conſequence bring upon us 
greater miſery, it is evident, upon the 


| balance, the loſs will exceed the gain; 
and conſequently, whatever appearance 


of good ſuch things may have, they will 


at laſt be found to be really evil. 


AND as all worldly enjoyments ds 


contain a mixture of good and evil, 
there are many things which at preſent ; 
may give us pain, and diſturbance, and 
ſo far may tend to make us miſerable; J 


: yet it they may be a means to ſave us 


from enduring greater pain, or it they 
will in conſequence procure us greater 
pleaſure, tis plain that in this caſewe gain 


more than we loſe ; and therefore how- 


ever ſuch things mayat firſt appear to be 


evil, yet they will prove in the main to 


be really good. We ought not to be af- 


fected only with what is preſent, neither 


indeed can we avoid looking forward; 


and though the removal of evil, and the 
acquiſition of good, are two great ſources 


of bappingſe, as the loſs of good, and the 


preſence 


r 
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_ preſence of evil, are tw6 bitter fountains 
of miſery, yet it is not from theſe alone 


that our delights and diſquiets do taxæe 


their riſe ; but as we are likely to be con- 
cerned in what ſhall happen to us Here- 
after, as well as in our preſent condition, 
the proſpect of future advantage affords 
us preſent ſatisfaction, as the view of ap- 
proaching diſaſter creates immediate di- 


ſturbance. 5 


TEE plcaſure we. receive from the 


proſpect of future good, may ſomctimes 
be ſo great, as to make us regardleſs of 

any preſent evil; as the apprehenſion of 
future evil, whether real or imaginary, 

may Cana occaſion ſo much diſtur- 
bance, as to deſtroy all enjoyment of 


preſent good. Hop is a main ingre- 


dient towards happineſs, without which 
it would be but poorly ſupported ; for 


preſent good could never furniſh out a 


conſtant ſucceſſion of delight, but would 


ſoon grow dull, and taſteleſs, and u 
great part of « our lives would be void of 


all 


[33] 


all entertainment, it Hape of future good 
did not come in to ſupply the defect: 


Tis this which fills the mind with plea- 


ſing proſpects, gay illuſions, and de- 


lightful viſions, which yield anticipating 
tranſports, and ſuſpend for a time all 


uneaſmeſs ariſing from preſent evil. 


O, the other hand it muſt be owned, 
that men are no leſs ingenious to diſturb 


their preſent ſatisfaction, and the eaſe 


and tranquillity of their lives, with the 
fear of approaching evil: Tis this which 
ſometimes gives to things a more fright- 
ful appearance than they ought to have, 


raifing ſuch diſmal appr chenfions, and 
imaginary terrors, as do utterly deſtroy 


all enjoy ment of prgſent good, and cre- 


ate real and moſt exquiſite miſery. 


IT will hereaſter appear how neceſ- 


ſary it is, for the fake of a man's own 
happineſs, that his de/ires, and aver ſions, 
his hopes, and fears, thould be regulated, 
and applied to their proper objects ; but 


at pre ſent, it w ill be ſufficient to obſerve, 
3 with 
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with regard to things which are not in 


can never reaſonably be accounted as a 
good, becauſe being placed beyond our 
reach, it can never contribute to our hap- 
pineſs ; but on the contrary, the defire 
which cannot be gratified, will occaſion 


hope ſhould come in to our relief, and 
prove at laſt no better than a fool's para- 


in diſappointment : or if it cannot be 
acquired without a difficult, and tedious 


prolonged, that the capture will be 
ſcarce worth the toil; neither ought we 
but yet is not in our power to retain, 
and which we may ſoon be deprived of, 


precarious, and we ſhall be always in 


18 


our power, that what cannot be obtained, 


i 5 danger of loſing i it, and the loſs of good 


4 


continual grief, and diſturbance; or if 
we indulge the flattering proſpect, it will 


diſe, and all the viſionary j Joy will end 
chace, the uneaſineſs may be fo much 


to join too great an opinion of good to 


what we may poſſibly be poſſeſſed of, 


becauſe in that caſe the enjoyment is 
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18 what occãſions a moſt grievous dil- 
quiet. As that which can never be 90% 
zained is not our good, we ought alſo to 
withdrawas much as poſſible the opinion 
of evil from that which muſt be 6. 
dured, and which it is not in our power 
to eſcape :-*Tis the condition of human 
life to labour under many imperfections, 

and be ſubject} to many unavoidable ca- 
lamities, which when we find that our 
utmoſt precaution toguard againſt them, 
is but vain, we ought to ſubmit to, and 
_ patiently receive as part of our portion, 
without repining, or thinking them to 
be evil; otherwiſe the dread and appre- 
lenfon will imbitter our lives, while yet 
the averſion is vain, and unprofitable, 
becauſe that which it ſo earneſtly ſhuns, 

will be fure to overtake us. Whoever en- 
tertains too high and florid ideas of hap- 
pineſs, will find himſelf much miſtaken ; 
tor many of our pleaſures, as has been 
already mentioned, are only alleviationsot 
pain, or at leaſt are very much heightned 
F 2 by 
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by a due mixture of it ; and beide i it 
mult alſo be rementheed: that a patient 
endurance of ſome degree of evil is high- 
ly requitite, becauſe in our preſent cir- 
cumſtances ſome degree of evil is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary and unavoidable. 
A STATE of uninterrupted felicity, 
without any mixture of diſturbance, is 
not to be expected: While we are ſur- 
rounded by ſo many objects which muſt 
| be avoided, or elſe they may ſoon prove 
deflrative to our weak and tender 
frame, and while others are fo neceſ- 
ſary to be ſought after, as conducing | 
to our welfare, and ſupport, tis not for 
us to be indolent and unconcerned. If 
we felt no ain from preſent evil, or 
could view ap proaching danger without 
any di Hurbance, we could not long pre- 
ſerve our beings, but ſhould be every mo- 
ment expoſed to inevitable deſtruction, 
neither could we provide what is neceſ- 
ſary for our well-being, if ene good 


gave us NO uneaſi neſs. 


Tus 
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Tu condition of human nature dos 


abſolutely require, that men ſhould be 


ſuſceptible of many pains, and diſquiets, 
even for their own preſervation, during 
the ſhort time they are appointed to con- 
tinue here; and as we are at beſt but 
weak and imperfect creatures, and not 
deſigned to be of any long duration, 
we are expoſed to many diſaſters, which 
with our utmoſt endeavours we cannot 


always eſcape, and are ſubject to diſeaſes, 


; and at laſt to death and diſſolution. 
So that if we take a ſurvey of human 


happinck | in its greateſt elevation, and 
view it in the faireſt light, we ſhall find, 
it will admit of many abatements ; every 
man mult receive evil, as well as good; 


and his ſweeteſt enjoyments will be daſh'd 


with the bitterneſs of ſome — and 


diftreſs. 
Ix we cenld ſuppoſe a palin pol- 


ſeſſed of every thing his heart could de- 
fire, to render him compleatly happy; 
yet, as a man, he mult be inne 


he 
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he muſt feel the natural uneaſineſſes of 
hunger and thirſt, or elſe he will have 
little pleaſure in eating and drinking. 
The inclemency of the ſeaſons will often 
incommode him, and he muſt endure 
; =_—-- labour and wearineſs, elſe his reſt will 

ſcarce be ſweet and refreſhing : He will 
ſometimes want what cannot eaſily be 
bbtained, and muſt conſequently ſuffer 
under the uneafineſs of defire, elle his 
enjoyments would grow dull for want 
of difficulty ; and he muſt frequently 
deny himſelt foch pleaſures a as he might 
enjoy, leſt they prove injurious through 
1 exceſs : many evils he muſt endure that 
[1 are not to be avoided ; croſſes and diſap- 
Rs pointments, loſſes and misfortunes of one 
0 1 kind or other, he muſt often meet with, 
y while he lives in this world, ariſing 
from the uncertainty of all human at- 
fairs, or from the malice of his enemies, 
or ingratitude of his friends, which will 
not fail to adminiſter grief, and vexation. 
If he lives to old age, he muſt labour 
2 under 
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under infirmity, and diſeaſe; and to cloſe 
all, he muſt die, and his Wel part 
return to duſt, of which all things are 
originally compoſed. Vet notwithſtand- 
85 ing all theſe untoward articles, the good 
is thought ſufficient to outweigh the evi; 
and we make no ſcruple to pronounce 
that man happy, who enjoys the greateſt 
pleaſure that his particular genius, and 
capacity, and his rank and ſtation in 
the world will admit of, intermixed 
with no more pain than is abſolutely 
neceſſary; for ſome he muſt be content 
to endure, becauſe it will give a greater 
reliſh to his pleaſures ; it will often in 
its conſequence procure him greater ad- 
vantage, and in his preſent circumſtances, 
it is both requiſite and unavoidable. 
IT xls indeed is the higheſt felicity we 
can poſſibly aſpire after, i in this life, and 


it is more than every one can attain ; 


for upon a ſtrict enquiry, it will be 
found that the greateſt part of mankind 
are to be accounted in ſome reſpects 

|  muſet able, 
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miſerable, as hey endure a greater ſhare 

of trouble and anxiety, than is neceſſary 
in their preſent condition; or at leaſt 
are not ſo happy as they might be, in- 
aſmuch as they take up with inferior 
ſatisfactions, and by that means fail of 
obtaining the higheſt, and beſt they are 
capable of receiving. 
Tu Rx is no man but who, at ſome 

certain ſeaſons, is free from all aeaßt meſs, 
and enjoys fo much ſatisfaction, as makes 
him content with his preſent condition, 
without any deſire of change; yet that 


cannot always continue, joy and grief 


will affect his mind interchangeably, 


and if his pleaſures are mean and low, 


or but of ſhort duration, and his uneaſy 
moments more than they need to be, ſo 
as to fill up a great part of his lite, we 
always judge him to be fo far unhappy. 
If we carefully reflect upon our own 
condition, or look roumd about us into 
the lives of others, we {hall find that 
this will hold true, more or lefs, of all 

perſons, 
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perſons, and it is owing in part to evil 
accidents and misfortunes from with- 


out, which we cannot prevent; but it 


alſo proceeds in ſome meaſure from want 


of wiſdom within, to guide and direct 


our motion to the beſt advantage. 


1 5 0 SECT II. 


0 R whos: we do not 4 and a- 


A void that which is really evil, or 
when we do not purſue our beſt an 5 
_ chiekeſt good; as alſo when we fly from 


what is not neceſſarily, and abſolutely 


evil, or when we purſue that which up- 


on the whole is not really our good : 
Theſe muſt be manifeſt errors in our 
conduct, as they do not lead us towards 


happineſs, which is the ultimate end of 
all our actions, and the center to which 


all our motions ought to tend. 

IN all theſe caſes we ſhall 1 be 
indolent, and unactive when we ought 
12 to 


1 4˙ 
to be in 3 or we ſhall be reſtleſs 
and cager for cl hange, when we ought 
to have remained iet in our prefent 
Condition, or elſe our Motion will be 
wrong directed, a and we {hall aim at im- 
roper Os, the confquence of which 
U l be, that we fall ſuſter under miſ- 
tortuncs e miglit have avoided, ſhall 
run into trou bles which would not other- 
wiſe have came upon us, or by aiming 
Wrong hall mig t the mark, and fail of 
obtaining the g¹ rcateſt ple aſure we are 
capable of. enjoying. 
1 we mutt unavoi cably t be ſabrect 
to ſuch errors, becauſe cur motio is 
raged by Hecbien, and afction is in- 
fu nced | by Firici and we Wa . from 
GO CCrt in experience, that opinions ar 
Irecue wy wrong. Our defires =” Fm 
Ver "M 1, do very much depend on the 
{ancies and C Which ſtrike up- 
on the mind, and it may often happen, 
tron many cauſce, that the 


free | 
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good Cr cuil may De dificrent from the 


Fa | Goop 


„„ 
Goop and evil, when preſent, maybe 
efticaared ACCOIUGINE as they 4 are felt, and 


here we may be legs ſub ect to rrifake, 
thous: 51 CY {11 this will :; mit or {ome 


variation. Failc opinion, e by 


wrong practice, may by degrees vitiato 
our taſte, and diſgoſe us to e deliglit 


- 
0 


in things that are not naturally adapt- 
ced'ꝰto vive us pleaſure; and may Ale 


make us apt to be of endes with many 
or, winch im gut be endured without 
any nec ¶ ny abhorrence, which will not 


* 


fail to lead us aſtrav, and cauſe us to 


. 5 41 $A . 4 b 1% ** 
purſue that winch is not out good, and 
7 


fly fromm that which is not really evil. 
But when theſe objects are 222 nt, and at 
a diſtance, we are much more liable to 


be impoſe uon by falſe repreſentations. 
In many C2: es th. 16 Wich 18 really evil 
may not appear ſo to us, nor move us 


to fly from and avoid! 11 as what is real- 
ly our good, may not have men with it 

an idea of pleaſi re, ſo as to make us pur- 
ſue it; 3 nay, it may ſometime: happen 
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that good {hall have an appearance of 
evil, and evil ſhall be repreſented as good, 
which will make us deſire that which 

ought to be our averſion, and fly from 


that which we ought to have purſued. 


THz ideas of ſuch ſenſations of plea- 


ſure and pain, as we receive from objects - 
applied to our ſenſes, we commonly re- 


tain pretty juſtly ; and when the objects 


are preſented to our thoughts, theſe ap- 
| pear ances ſeldom fail toaccompany them. 


The child who has been burn'd by the 


flame, will rctain an idea of the pain, 
lo as to make him dread the approach 
of it attcrward : and he who has ex- 
perienced the taſte of ſome delicious 
fruit, whenever he ſees or thinks of it 
afterwards, the idea of pleaſure will re- 


cur, ſo as to make him deſire it: but in 


many caſes, theſe appearances do not de- 
| perid on what we have felt, and experi- 
enced, but on ideas in the mind, which 
arc often fantaſtical a and groundleſs, ari- 
ſing from falſe repreſentations bf thing 


from 
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from without, or elſe formed by the ima- 
gination, without any real foundation in 
nature. The miſer thinks he ſhall be 
compleatly happy, if he can but fill his 
bags with ſhining metal. The warriour 
deſires no more, but that victory ſhould 
crown him with a wreath of laurel ; and 
the youth who hearkens to ambition, 
has his fancy ſtuck with ribbons, titles, 
badges of honour, and marks of power 

and grandeur. 8 

| Ws are liable ma any ways to be be- 1 
trayed into wrong notions, and fa//e opl- . 


nions of what relates to our happineſs or | 
. muſery. In our tender years, before we 1 


are capable of forming a judgment of 1 
our own, we are influenced by the opi: 80 
nion and example of others; while we | 
are not able to diſcern the neal nature of i 
„ things, we muſt of neceſſity take them 1 
upon truſt, according as they are repre 
ſented by dba whole wiſdom we con- 


| fade 1 in: This is indeed moſt reaſon- 1 
able and hitting, and yet this way | are 
3 men 
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men often led into wrong judgments, 
and the opinions they 19185 ſo early, 


they commonly retain in their z7per years. 
How caſily men learn to affeciate the 


ideas of good, and evil, to things of 
which they have no uſt knowledge, 
meerly becauſe they ſee others do it; 
and how ready they are to do violence 7 
to their own ſenſe, and reaſon, rather 
than be ſingular, and forfeit the good 
opinion of thoſe they converſe with, * 
very eaſy to obſerve. 
Mos men are apt to aſſent to the 
truth of many propolitions, not from 
any evidence they perceive, but meerly 
becauſe they are the received opinions, 
they comply with them, as others have 
done before them, becauſe they are 
faſhionable ; but when they have been 
long accuſtomed to believe them, they 
then become eſtabliſhed axioms, which 
mult not be examined, nor ſo much as 
called in queſtion. 


WS 
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WI alſo this way acquire principles of 
action, and take up opinions of good and 
evil, purely by imitation, without much 
enquiry into the truth of them; and 
theſe prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, when 
they come to be rivetted by cuſtom, and 
ſtrengthened by habitual practice, are 
ever after very firmly adhered to, inſo- 
much as we may almoſt venture to af- 
firm, that the chief diſtinctions that are 
to be met with amongſt men, both with 
reſpect to ſentiment and manners, allow- 
ing for ſome ſmall difference in the na- 


__ tural temper, are moſtly owing to edu- 


cation, faſhion, and prepoſſeſſion. 


HN C procceds that great variety of 
opinions, reliſnes, and meaſures of life, 
in different nations, and in the ſame na- 
tion amongſt thoſe who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to a different way of OG 
"Thoſe who firit ſailed to the Jeſt Indies, 
did there diſcover a people in their man- 
ners and cuſtoms, quite different from 
the Europecms; yet theſe were rational 


Creatures; 


„ 

creatures, and perhaps had no leſs virtue 
and real happineſs than their unjuſt in- 
vaders: they knew not how to value 
gold ; and though the Spaniards might 

deſpiſe the ſimplicity of the naked In- 
 elians, yet tlieſe with more juſtice de- 

teſted the cruelty, and inf: atiable avarice 
of the Spaniards. 

THe modes of faith and religious wor- 
ſhip, which are held fo ſacred at Rome, 
do not prevail at Geneva; and thoſe 
maxims of government, which cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed in France, and Spain, will not 
be endured in England, and Holland. 
He who has lived at court, has a diffe- 
rent taſte from another who has been 

bred up in the country; and the frugal 
induſtrious citizen varies in his notion 10% 
happineſs, from the gallant ſoldier, who 
has been trained up in a camp. 
So true it is that men are apt to re- 
ceive a tincture from thoſe they converſe 
with; and there is ſomething fingular to 
be obſerved i in people of the ſame nation, 
| Party, 
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party , Or - profeſſion, with —_ to their 
opinions and reliſhes, of what relates to- 
the publick g good, and alſo to the hap- 
pineſs of private life. 
Wulcn way ſoever we come to en- 
tertain an opinion, or begin any practice, 
yet theſe never fail of being ſtrengthned, 
and improved, by 2% and caſtom; and 
when we have been long accuſtomed of 
to aſſent to propoſitions, which perhaps 1 
we never carefully examined, but whole MM 
truth we are frequently * of, . Fl 
thoſe who are wiſer than ourſelves, we | 
at length moſt firmly believe them, be- — 
come exceeding zealous to propagate the | 
truth, and are apt to be offended with | 
all who are not of the fame opinion. I 
And if in compliance with the faſhion, . 
or through a defire to pleaſe thoſe we 
live amongſt, or from any other motive 
W we chuſe to do what at firſt 
we may poſſibly have no great reliſh for; ll 
yet there 1s that force in cuſtom, which 
is a ſecond nature, that by long practice, = 
1 „„ 1 
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we are inſenſibly drawn in to like it, 


and to chuſe it for its own fake, as a 


thing that is good 1 in 7elf. 

TIs plain to obſervation, that many 
of thoſe pleaſures wi: ich men are ſo fond 
of, are not founded upon reaſon, nor do 
they yicld any real ang natural entertain- 


ment; but are only amuſements begun 
by e and confined by habit, till 
at length we grow unealy in the want 


of them; and conſcquently, hanker at- 


ter and defire them, when the Geft in- 


ducement we had to chook them dees 
10 longer ſubſiſt. 
So great a force there is in lon? uſe 


and practice to vitiate our rafle; a nd 


bring us to entertain wrong opinions of 


good and cvil, and conſeq rently to de- 


lire and eagerly purſue v gat is not con- 
dueing to our ſappincſs. 
Bu + wherc education and evi! 55 


have no ſuch annenert we arc often be- 
tray 288 into wrong iudgmœnts, from the 
ar FARE capacity of our minds, which 


55 ee wo 
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wil not allow us to ſee all the relations, 


and Confequences of things at once, or at 
caſt from haſze, or negligence, in taking 


up with hort and partial VIEWS. 
Goop and evil is often of a compli- 
* cated nature; and that which yields 1 im- 


mediate 55 action, may in conſequence 


prove highly prejudicial; as What gives 
us preſent diſturbance, may yet hereafter 
procure us much greater adva antage: 


There is ſcarce any thing i in nature pure 


and unmixed, but may be good in ſome 
reſpects, ad ov in others - "and it 
is poſſible the idea of pleaſure, which 


any object will afford, may be diſplayed 


to the utmoſt advantage, while at the 
{ame time the pain thar muſt follow 


after, or the greater good it will deprive 
us of, may be hid fir om Our eyes, or at 


leaſt may not be viewed in ſo fair a 


light; and alſo in other caſes, the fright- 


ful idea of pain or hardſhip, which muſt 
be undergone, may be placed full in our 


vicw, w hile the greater g good which it 
| HZ A will 


TH f 10 
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will procure, or the greater evil which 
it will-prevent, {hall be ſhaded and ob- 
fcured, fo as ſcarcely to be perceived: 
in all which inſtances, tis plain the ap- 
pearances will be inadequate, falſe, and 
deceitful ; and if they muſt paſs uncor- 
rected, will moſt certainly lead us aſtray 
in our purſuit aſter happineſs, and we 
ſhall often be in danger to be impoſed 
upon by partial and narrow views; nay, 
to ſo ſmall a compaſs may our Goht be 
_ contracted, that when the affections are 
intenſe, one ſingle objcct may take up 
the Whole attention of the mind, and 
render a man entirely regardleſs of every 
thing elſe. 
Tay SA perſon who is fired with re- 
ſentment, can think of nothing but re- 
enge; Us the only good he has in his 
view, to compaſs which he will ſacrifice 
cvery thing, and blinded by his rage, he 
ſees not the fatal miſchiefs that will en- 
ſuc. Allo the paſi on of love, though its 
motions are leis impetuous, yet its in- 


fluence 


13 


fluence is no leſs prevailing, when the 


charming object takes upallourthoughts, 


and employs all the faculties of the mind, 


fo as to exclude every thing elſe, and ren- 


der us forgetful of every other good. 
T4 the | im perfection of the under- 
ſtanding it 1s alſo owing, that ſuch ob- 


jects as are near appear large, and the 


perception is lively and diſtinct, while 


thoſe which are ditant are very much 


diminiſhed, and their appearance 18 faint 
and obſcure. And with reſpect to time, 


that which is to come, but viewed at a 


great diſtance, loſes its juſt proportion, 


and appears leſs than it ought ; as that 


which is long fince pa, is in ſome mea- 
ſure effaced "and worn out, while what 


has been lately imprinted on the mind, 


15 preſented by the memory freſh and 
entire: hence it happens that inferior 
ſatisfactions, when often repeated at juſt 
intervals ( yet not ſo as to ſatiate and 


cloy) may ſometimes leave behind them 
a more lively idea of abſent pleaſure, 


th. IN} 
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than much greater and more valuable 


delights, that are but little experienced. 
We have but an imperfect knowledge 
of good and evil, being moſtly taken 
up with what childs prelents to us, and 


which falls within the compaſs of our 
ſmall experience; and we ſhall often 


through 1 ignorance make a wrong choice, | 


and prefer a leſſer good which is haven, 
to a greater which has not been ſuffici- 
ently tryed 3 nay, though we may have 


a right notion of the greater good, and 
our reaſon be thoroughly convinced of 
its importance; yet if that notion is on- 
I general, and if it has not united witli 
it a lively idea of pleaſure to ſtrike up- 


on the fancy, and make us eaſy in the 
want of it, it will not move us to pur- 
ſue it. | . 

Anp hence we muſt account for 
what is plain to obſcrvation, that men 
do often prefer trifling and momentary 
pleaſures to the joys of heaven, and 


tome inconfiderable evils which are 


preſent 
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preſent or approaching near, are more 
dreaded than the pains of Hell. Tho 
the judgment may be convinced, upon 
full proot, of the importance of any 
good; yet this may not be ſufficient 


always to influence our conduct. Cool 
and deliberate reaſoning, and the ideas 
it is employed about, may be too general 


and abſtracted to dune upon the imagi- 


nation, and thereby raiſe defrre : 2 ; 


our motion depends upon affection, if a 
leſſer good has united with it a more live- 
ly and diſtinct idea of pleaſure to affect 
us with uncaſineſs in the want of it, the 
inclination will infallibly turn that way. 
As our motion is governed by at- 
fection, ſo is affection influenced by 72 


nion: but here we would be underſtood 
to mean ſomewhat more than a bare 
conviction of reaſon, becauſe it implics 
an idea or appearance of good or evil to 


firike upon the fancy, elſe it can ſcarce 


atiect us with uneafe 7 zefs, or Excite either 


fe 2 Or aver 07, 


AND 
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ANp how unaccountable foever it 


may ſeem, yet theſe do not always go 
together, in equal proportion, but a leſ- 
ſer good or evil, even that which in our 
cooler hours is acknowledged to be ſuch, 
{hall ſometimes bring along with it an 
idea of pleaſure or pain more lively and 
affecting than another, which our de- 
liberate judgment G to be greater. 
. Nay, the greater good or evil may 
have a with it a quit appearance, 
yet the leſſer may prevail over it, by be- 
ing more in our thoughts, and your 
preſented to the ſenſe. 
Tnos x objects of pleaſure or pain 
which are placed near, and frequently 
act upon our ſenſes, will upon a double 
account have a greater effect, both as 
the ideas which they excite are more 
lively, and diſtinct; and eſpecially as 
they are more in the mind, and oftner 
brought into our thoughts ; for the force 
of defire or averſion excited in us by any 


15 idea or ſenſation of pleaſure or pain, is 


555 . in 


its} 


in a proportion compounded of the great- 
meſs of the impreſſi 2, and its duratt on, 


or the time of its continuance in the 


mind. 


Tnou dg theſe do mutually tend to 
ſtrengthen and ſupport each other; for 
the greater the appearance, the more 
it will force its way into the mind, and 
recur ſo much the oftner to our thoughts; 
and the more any idea is brought into 
our view and contemplation, the more 
lively and diſtinct it will grow, and 
its impreſſion on the fancy will be 0 i 


| much the ftronger. 


IT may often happen from our dit. 
| ferent tuation, and the poſition of ob- 


jects, that things of /zſſer moment may 


be brought zear, and frequently pre- 


ſented to our ſenſes, fo as at ſome cer- 


tain ſcaſons, to be almoſt continually in 
dur thoughts; while other objects of the 
ſame kind, of much greater importance, 
may be caſt at a diſtance, and ſeldom 
. thought of, or x regarded; the neceſſary 
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conſequence of which will be, that the 


former will have a greater appearance 


of good or evil united with them, and 


affect us more powerfully than the 
latter. 


1 HOUGH Fn may be of the preateſt 


moment, owned and acknowledged as 
ſuch, whenever they are taken into con- 
ſideration; yet while they are out of our 


thoughts, they can have no effect; or if 


they are but rarely brought into . | 


their influence will but be weak, eaſily 


overcome by other appearances which 
are almoſt conſtantly i in our view. 


ALL this may in ſome meaſure ac- 


count for the wonderful power of cuſtom, 
and that great difficulty which all men 
ſind within themſelves, to forbear ſuch 


enjoyments, however mean, and unwor- 


thy, trifling and fantaſtical, they may 
be, which yet habitual practice has ren- 
dered i in ſome ſort neceſſary; and it alſo 
gives a ſolution to that difficulty, why _ 
the greateſ's undd or ęvih even that which 


15 


1 5] LO 9 
is apparently ſuch, and in our cooler i 
hours, known and confeſſed to be fo, 
does not always determine the will, nor 
the defire of the one, or the apprehen- 
ſion of the other, when ab/erz, is at all 
times ſufficient to overcome the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſome inferiour preſent enjoy- = 
ment: Anda Zr evil which is preſent, 
and conſtantly felt, ſhall by its con- 
tinual action prevail over all oppoſite im- 
preſſions, from the greateſt abſent good, 
or future evil, whoſe ideas are but /el- 
dom brought into our view; and the 
ſenſual appetites, which beſides the ideas 
of abſent pleaſure, are alſo attended with 
a preſent uneaſy ſenſation of body, will 
ſometimes by their conſtant ſolicitation, 
have a greater influence than objects of 
the laſt inportance, which are not  akvays 
kept in the mind, . ... 
80 frail is our nature, a had 0 fallible 
our judgment, that we ſhall often be 
in danger of running into errors ; and 
whether we arc led by a and 
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faſhion, Or drawn aſide by bad example 
and evil cuſtom, biaſſed by prejudice, or 
blinded by paſſion; or whether we are 
deceived by the ſhortneſs of our views 
and the undue poſition of objects, we 
muſt unavoidably, upon many occaſions, | 
receive falle repreſentations of good and 
evil; ; our conſequent affections will be 
diſproportionate and irregular ; and we 
ſhall frequently make that the object 
of our deſire, which upon the whole 
is not our good, and that our aver- 
fon, which! is not truly and Ny 
evil. 

Ir we have 1 no certain aim to direct 
dur courſe, nor any rule whereby to form 
our judgment, but every thing muſt paſs 
for good or evil, which fancy repreſents 
to be ſuch; and ſome ideas muſt be ſuf- 
fered wholly to poſſeſs our thoughts, ſo 
as to exclude all others, we ſhall be led 
aſtray from our chief end, and wander 
far from our true felicity; ; and what adds 
to the abſurdity, our motion will fre- 


quently 
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quently alter its direction, and our con- 
duct will be apt to vary. 

Troucn ſome may be found who will 
be obſtinate in their errors, and ſteady 
in wrong purſuits, yet that is what will 
not frequently happen; for opinions which 
are not founded upon truth, will not 
often be conſtant and laſting ; but as we 
diſcover our miſtakes, which we ſhall in- 
critably do upon many occaſions, before 
they are confirmed by habitual practice, 
or as objects do change their poſition, 
and are accidentally brought near, or 


removed far from us, appearances will 


alter, and our affe&ons will change, ſo 
that our purſuits will rarely be uniform 
and ſteady: and if all ideas which pre 
ſent themſelves muſt be admitted with- 
dodut examination, thoſe that ſucceed and 
take poſſeſſion of the mind, in their turn, 
may be as far from truth, as thoſe that 
went before: from whence it will neceſ- 
farily follow, that opinions will ſtill be 
ſhifting, and our paſſions always veer- 


ing; 


[ 62 ] 


ng; we thall fondly imagine that tobe 
our good this day, which to-morrow we 
find to be evil; make that our averſion, 
. vhich was once the object of our deſire; 
| and purſue that at one time, which we 
=_:: moſt earneſtly fly from at another. 
1 1 AND that which contributes ſtill more 
= to render our motion unſteady, is the in- 
il, conſlancy of our zemper ; for the objects 
may remain the ſame, yet if our humour 
is changed, they will not affect us in the 
3 ſame manner; when preſent, and when 
„ abſent, their i images and repreſentations 
| will have a quite different effect from 
5 what they had before. 
WM oſten find that what pleaſes us at 
one time, will in another difpoſition of 
mind, prove grating and diſguſttul ; and 
that which ſometimes gives us diſtur- 
bance, ſhall at other times be received 
calmly and contentedly. "Tis eaſy to 
obſerve, how mer are apt at ſome cer- 
tain ſcaſons, to be elated more than is 
fitting; as at others, they will be un- 


reaſonably 
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[ 63] 
reaſonably dejected; ſometimes viewing 


things only on the bright ſide, eaſy and 
delighted with the preſent, and filled 


with pleaſing hopes of the future; while 


at other hours, the mind is in no condi- 
tion to reliſh pleaſure, but is prone to be 


diſturbed with every trifle ; viewing all 


things on the dark fide, and entertain- 


ing diſmal apprehenſions of evil to come. 


Ov paſſions depend not only upon 


the action of objects, and their repre- 


ſentations from 4wizhout, but alſo u pon 


= the temper and diſpoſition of the mind. 
within ; if either of theſe be altered, our 


3 will vary; yet theſe ſcem to 


| have a great influence upon each other; 


ſor any flrong impreſſion from without, 


producing either pleaſure or Ae, 
eſpecially if they be of long duration, 


will cauſe an alteration in a man's hu- - 


mour: as on the contrary, it from any 
other cauſe his temper 1s changed, he 
will be differently affected with outward 
impreſſions, and it will occaſion appcar- 
ances 
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ances to vary, and make him ſee thinos 
in a quite different light. 

Ar ER ſtrong /en/ations of f pleaſure 
and delight, we do not only rejoice at the 
firſt occaſion, but every thing that pre- 

ſents itſelf is agreeable ; and what at 

another time would have created great 
diſturbance, makes little impreſſion, but 
is taken patiently : whereas on the con- 
_ trary, after any conſiderable diſturbance, 
the mind is often ruffled and diſcom- 
poſed, requiring ſome time before it can 
ſettle ; and during that uneaſy ſtate, till 
the 3 wears off, and the man 
recovers his temper, he will not only 
grieve at that which firſt gave him 
vexation, but will be leſs diſpoſed to be 
pleaſed with any good, and more in- 
clined to be uneaſy with every little trou- 
ble, which at another time would paſs 
unregarded. 
Ix's caſy to obſerve how much more 


apt ſome perſons are than others, to be 


diſordered, and put out of temper, Some 
have 


[65] 
have _— that happy conſtitution, 
which gives them a certain chearfulneſs 
and gaiety of ſpirit, that accompanies 
them in all circumſtances of life, and 
difpoſes them to view things in a plea- 
ſing light; to be eaſy and contented 
with the prefent, and to entertain the 
beſt hopes of what is to come: while 
others are inclined to be fad and me- 
lancholy, to think the worſt of the pre- 
ſent ſtate, and to entertain needleſs fears 
of the future. There are alſo many 
other ſingularities in the original caſt = 
of mens minds, which do cauſe that 
great diverſity in the humours of man- 
kind; and the fame perſon at different 
ſeaſons, will differ very much from him- 
ſelf, and his humour will inſenfibly 
change from pleaſant and gay, to fad 
and ſerious ; one day elevated, and in 
high courage, and the next perhaps 
timorous and dejected; ſometimes kind 
and good-natured, nd. at other times 


captious and reſenting. 


Nor 


1 
Nor on! y ill accidents which give 
us diſturbance, but alſo an ill ſtate of 
| health, and even a clouded sky, with 
many other cauſes, will affect the mind, 
ſo as to produce an alteration in the 


: | temper 3 and ſome diſorders of the 


body, which do particularly affect me- 
brain and the nerves, thoſe curious or- 
gans of thou ght and ſenſe, will diſturb 
the imagination ſo as to cauſe ſtrange 
and unaccountable terrors to ariſe; the 
llighteſt repreſentations from without, 
will conjure up the moſt frig htful 
ſpectres within, and fall the ming with 
imaginary dangers, which yet will oc- 
caſion real and moſt exquiſite miſery, 
Harey it is for thoſe, who are poſ- 
ſeſs d of that conſtancy, and firmneſs of 
ſpirit, as not to be eaſily thrown off from 
that juſt equality of temper, ſo neceſ- 
ſary to our happinels ; for every de- 
viation from this, into either extreme, 
either too jovial and gay, or too ſerious 
and ſplenetick, too much elevated or 
00 


TY 


too much dejected, but eſpecially the 


latter of theſe, will lead us into errors; 


it will give us falſe reliſhes of things, 


and make us ſee all objects in a falſe. 


light, and unite falſe ideas of good or 


85 evil with whatever comes before us. 


*T1s not only when theſe ideas of | 


good and evil are united through miſtake 


to wrong objects, that we are led into 
errors, but alſo when they are out of 


proportion, greater or leſs than they 


ought to be ; for we find by experience, 


: that they are not always ſtrictly juſt and 


agreeable to truth, but are frequently 


dreſs d up by fancy in falſe colours, 
whereby ſome things are rendered more 

_ alluring than they ought to be, as others 
will appear more diſmal ; the conſe- 
quence of which muſt neceſſarily be, 


that we ſhall not only be ſometimes 
drawn to purſue a leſſer good, in the 
neglect of others more valuable, and fly 


from a ſlight evil, while we take no care 


to avoid ſuch as are greater: but ous 
7 K 2 
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affections will alſo be exceſſive and im- 

moderate, our defires too eager, craving | 
and impatient, and our averſions and 
fears too violent, creating more diſtur- 

bance than is requiſite, and by this 

means the apprehenſion may far exceed 
the ſuffering when the evil comes upon 

us, and the enjoyment may fall ſhort of 
the expectation, 79 the good be | 
obtained. 

Ab thus it appears, that if fancy 
and humour muſt be allowed to govern 
without controul, we ſhall often be led 

aſtray from our true happineſs, and not 

only fail of obtaining the greateſt plea- 

ſure we are capable of receiving, but 
may alſo become ſelf-tormenters, and 
create to ourſelves 4 greater ſhare of 
miſery than is + in our preſent 
condition. 

PRESENT evil may by this means 

become more grievous, and intolerable 

than it needs to be, and many things 
my be made the occaſion of = 


trouble 


[69] 


trouble and vexation, which might have 


been endur'd without any neceſſary di- 
ſturbance: alſo by viewing things in 
too gloomy and diſmal a light, we may 


baniſh hope from our breaſts, which is 


the only e of the miſerable, and 
abandon ourſelves to def; h while there 
zs a fair proſpect of relief. 


Go which is bft fo as not 1 bs 
retrieved, may be retain'd in the nemo y, 
and preſented to the imagination till it 


makes ſo laſting an impreſſion, that our 


ſorrow ſhall ſcarce know any end: and 


| abſent good, ſuppoſed to be attainable, 


may by its appearance to the fancy raiſe 


4 which ſhall be too eager and im- 
patient, cauſing much greater wneaſme/s 
than is requiſite to put us into motion, 


greater perhaps than can be recompenſed 


by the ſhort-liv'd pleaſure which reſults 
from the removal of a laſting torment, 


or by the enjoyment of the good, pro- | 


_ vided it ſhall be obtained; but when 


our motion is ſo very baſty, we are leſs 
wy 


[ 79 ] 
likely to meet with ſucceſs, than when 
it is more eaſy and deliberate. 

Ike we accuſtom ourſelves to yield 
to every foremoſt opinion of good, fancy 
will ſoon gain the aſcendant, and we 
may probably neglect the meſt impor- 
tant enjoyments of life, and amuſe our- 
ſelves with ſhining toys and glittering 
trifles, which though we eagerly follow, 

we ſhall perhaps never obtain, or if we 
do, ſhall find they are not rcalty our 
good ; nor will they yield that ſatiſ⸗- 
faction we imagined ; ; and thus, inſtead 
of being repaid for all our pains and 
anxiety in that purſuit, we hall gain 
nothing in the concluſion but vexation 
and diſappointment, 7” 

This will be miſery ſalficient ; but 
vet it is ſtill fruitful of more, as it 10 
duces continual fretfulneſs and ill hu- 
mour, and ſpoils the reliſh of thoſe good | 
things, which are in our power, and 
which might be ſufficient to make us 
happy, if we could enjoy them with 
con- 


ANF 
contentment. Hence the greateſt trou - 
bles and diſtreſſes of life are commonly 
aſcribed to reſtleſs and ungovern'd de- 
_ fire, which makes us uneaſy and diſ- 
ſatisfied with our preſent condition, 
always raving after ſome imagined good 
which we want; but the fear of future 
evil will alſo e e its ſhare to ren- 
der us more unhappy than is neceſſary. 
Fon though a prudent caution is re- 
quiſite to make us ſhun approaching 
danger, yet if every firſt appearance or 
imagination of evil muſt be admitted, 
our fears may become molt anxious and 
tormenting, driving us with greater ter- 
ror than is fitting, from things that we. 
ought rather reſolutely to meet, or at 
leaſt which we {ſhall be leſs likely to 
eſcape by ſo precipitate a flight. 
WIuEN the mind is clouded and over- 
caſt with melancholy, our ideas may 
be more black and diſmal, than they 
ought to be, raiſing acediek tears, and 
dreadful apprehenli ons of evils, which 


nay 


[2] 6 
may perhaps never befal us, or (what i is 5 
equally fruitleſs) which we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity undergo, and cannot poſſibly 
_ eſcape; this may produce perpetual ; 
diſturbance, fo far as to make life mi- 
ſerable, though attended with all other 
_ circumſtances which in appearance ren- 
der it happy: for theſe diſmal ſpectres 
will be continuallypreſenting themſelves, 
and haunt us in our ſecureſt hours, ſo 
as to deſtroy all 3 and poiſon 
every pleaſure. 85 | 
Tus it is not only when we purſue 
what is not our good, and fly from that 
which is not evil, that we run into er- 
rors; but alſo when our affections are 
immoderate and unreſtrain'd, when our 
defires are too impatient, and our aver- 
ſions too violent, our hopes too ſanguine, 
or our apprehenfions too diſmal, all theſe 
are inconſiſtent with our happineſs, and 
productive of nothing but trouble and 
diſquiet : For even hope itſelf, how 
pleaſing ſoever it may be, if it is un- 


reaſonable 


154] 


reaſonable and ill grounded, wil be ture 
to end in grief ad diſappointment. 


that our 


allowed to govern; and what aggravates 


the micketune 4 18, that as theſe opinions 
are not founded upon truth, they will 
be always variable ; and the frequent 
turns and changes 1 in our motion, often 
tracing back the falſe ſteps we had taken, 
and flying from that which we once 


eagerly purſued, will give us a mortify- 
ing view of our own weakneſs and folly ; 


5 the conſciouſneſs of having acted ſo con- 
rrary to our intereſt, will occaſion un- 


eaſineſs; and every r we make 
on our own conduct, will be attended 
with repe tance "and 2228 


E S861 


Ax» thus at laft it will be found, 
Greateſt diſtreſſes may be owing 

to the extravagance of our humours and 

opinions, when unexamined fancy is 


8 
SECT. IV. 


_ ; O prevent ſuch deluſion, Gop 
almighty has endowed us with 
reaſon, to be our guide and director; 
which for the ſake of our own intereſt 
and advantage, we are obliged to conſult 
on all occaſions, and not to be haſty and 


_ precipitate in obeying every preſſing de- 


tire, or averſion; but ſometimes to put 
a ſtop to our an till by a little con- 


ſideration it may be order d and direct- 


ed for the beſt, fo as to be moſt condu- 


_ cing to happineſs, which is the ultimate 
end of our lives. 
Ir amidſt the oreat variety of plea- 


Gains and pains, which we are capable 


of receiving, we ſhould yield to the firſt 
motion of ſenſe, and be carried away by 


every deſire and averſion, we ſhould 


be frequently -z/led from our true felici- 
ty, and as often create to ourſelves grict 
and repentance. * 


Bur 


EE 


Bur we are not xeceſſarily determin'd 


by every preſent ſenſation, or firſt ap- 


pearance of good and evil, becauſe we 


have it in our power to bring into our 
view that which is 4 hſent, as well as that 
which is preſent; that which! 18 paſt, 8 
well as that which is to come; that 
which is diſtant and remote, as well as 
that which is near; and by comparing 
theſe together, to draw concluſions con- 


cerning the true value and importance 


of every thing that relates to our happi- 
| neſs and miſery. 


Ws cannot always avoid . 


even when we uſe our utmoſt care; 
but the author of our beings has given 


us thoſe powers and faculties to judge of 


what relates to ourſelves, which will 
lead us ſo much the nearer to our hap- 


pineſs, as we carefully and diligently 
employ them; but whoever fails to im- 
prove theſe natural talents, is ſo far want- 


ing in his duty, and when miſery over- 


takes him, will have no juſt reaſon to 
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complain of his hard lot, becauſe the 
blame will reſt principally on his 28 
Iigence and folly. 


AND here lies our main buſineßs ated 


principal concern, ſometimes to take a | 


review of our paſt actions, and if we 


find any thing amiſs, to ſearch the 2 8 


and original 01 all our errors, and to 
7 regulate o our opinions, ON which our mo- 

| tions do depend. 
I Is caſy to obſerve how induftri- 
ouſly men will employ their utmoſt 
abilities, and exert all their talents, to 
obtain what they are in purſuit of, and 
take to be their ch:efeft good : and thould 
we not ſometimes at leaſt, beſtow a lit- 
tle pains to diſcover what we ought to 
aim at, and what things are moſt worzhy 
to be purſued, leſt through a fooliſh 4 
miration or falſe opinion, we ſhould en- 
gage in a long laborious chace, and all 
the while rake that the object of our 
aefire, vhich 1 ts not worth our Care, 
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IT'Is this which demands our rf and 
moſt conſtant attention; and here is laid 
the foundation of an at ſuperior to all 
others of human practice and invention. 
All that wiſdom and philoſophy can 
teach us, being only to know ourſelves, 
and what relates to ourſelves, and not to 
reſt in bare ſpeculation, but by working 
upon our own minds, to rectify our ſen- 
timents, and reliſhes of things, by which 
all our affeftions, and conſequent actions 
are govern d. To gain wiſdom will 
far exceed all other acquifitions, and be. 
more advantageous than to get riches, 
becauſe theſe can only furniſh us with 
outward things ; but that will ſet all 

matters fight within; it will teach us 
8 regulate our * and to direct all 
our actions to their true ſcope and end. 

AND though this is a ſcience which 
lor its dignity and utility far excels all 
others, yet its precepts are plain and 
{imple, ſuch as every one may learn if 
he will but heartily ſet about it: it re- 
quires 


[ 78 ] 
quires no long deductions, nor intricate 
concluſions; nor is it built upon airy 
ſpeculations; every man's own ſenſe and 
experience will readily inform him, in 

| moſt caſes, if he will but conſult it, and 
freely make uſe of his reaſon in an affair 
of ſo great concern; being at the ſame 
time always ready to receive informa- 
tion, and with all due modeſty and ſub- 
miſſion to hearken to the advice of ſuch 
as are wiſer and better than himſelf. 
"Tis not fo eaſy a work to reform the 
errors of our conduct, that a man can 
always perform it wy himſelf, without 


the kind afifance of ſuch as are able to 
adviſe and direct him: yet the beſt in- 


ſtruction will avail but little, unleſs he 
will reſolve to do his part, to employ a 
little care and attention, and uſe all the 
neceſſary caution, which the miſtakes 
we ſo often commit throu gh 1nadver- 
tency ſhould excite us to. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of this ſhould induce us, ut 
poſhble, to reſtrain all impetuous mo- 


tions, 
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tions, and controul every forward in- 
clination, till the ideas of pleaſure and 


apprehenſions of evil, which offer them- 
ſelves to our view, are thoroughly exa- 


mined and corrected. 


As we cannot avoid reflecting upon 
our conduct, experience will convince 
us, that we are often impoſed upon and 
deceived, when we are too eaſily moved 


by the firſt appearance, and ſtriking fancy 


of good and evil: The more frequent- 


ly and impartially any perſon reviews his 
own actions, the more lively impreſſion 8 
of this truth will remain upon his mind, 
ſo as to excite a conſtant ſuſpicion of 


; judging amiſs, and introduce an habitual 


care and caution in all his proceedings : 
It will make him watchful to reſtrain 
the ſallies of too haſty paſſions, and will 
always bring to his remembrance, that 
every idea which preſents itſelf ſhould 
be obliged to wait a while, and be care- 
fully examined, before it is allowed to 


pals. 
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WHENEVER we are ſtruck with the 


; appearance of any g good, ſo as to raiſe 
in us a deſire to ben it, the fear of 
being drawn afide from our right aims, 
ſhould induce us to ſuſpend our inotion, 
and ſtop the proſecution of that par- 
_ ticular deſire, till we have employ, d at 
leaſt a few tranſient thoughts i in exami- 


ning, whether that which has the opinion 
of good united with it, be really and 


neceſſarily fo ; or whether we may not 
be without it, and yet be caſy and con- 
rented : And laſtly, whether the obtain- 


ing that good may not deprive us of a 


greater good, or bring upon us a greater 
: ll and therefore ought to be forborn. 


AND 1n like manner, when the ap- 


pearance of evil excites our averſion, we 


ought not to obey the 7mprul/e, till we 
have conſidered whether what we take 
to be evil, and would fly from as ſuch, 


may not be ſuſtained without any me. 


| fary averſion or abhorrence ; Or whether 


it may not be a means to procure us a 
greater 
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greater good, or prevent a greater evil, 
and therefore ought to be endured. 


Ir may alſo deſerve a ſhort enquiry, 
3 we ſhall be able to eſcape that 


Which is the cauſe of our averſion and 


diſturbance; and alſo, whether it will 
be in our power to obtain that which we 
make the object of our deſire; or, if it 


ſhould be obtained, whether we can be 


aſſured of keeping it in our own poſſeſſton, 


without any danger of its being loſt or 
taken from us. When we come to ar- 
raign and queſtion Our opinions, and 
bring them to a fair examination, it will 


frequently happen, that what has united 
with it an appearance of good, will be 


found upon the whole to be really evil; 


and that which we might 1 imagine 10 
be evil, will prove in the main to be 


quite the reverle. 
Ir education and common opinion 


have betray'd us into wrong notions of 


what relates to our happineſs and miſery; 
or if we are led into miſtakes by ſhort 
M and 
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and partial views, all theſe in ſome mea- 
firs may be rectify d by a fair enguiry, 
and by a fice and impartial uſe of the 
underſtanding, being always willing o 
1 lend a patient ear to inſtruction. 3 
1 Ap thus he will advance conſider- 
| ably towards happineſs, who can truly 
. diſtinguiſh betwixt good and evil; and 
Ft it might be ſuppos d that he would then 
. fecl no hindrance in following what his 
beſt judgment dictates to be right ; but 
18 experience will convince him that his 
work is but half accompliſh'd, becauſe 
he will find himſelf embarraſs dwich ma- 
ny oppoſite inclinations, which will thwart 
thoſe motions his impartial reaſon 1 may 
| ſuggeſt. 
'Troucn reaſon be convinced, yet the 
fancy may be otherways engag'd ; evi/ 
habits may have been contracted ; the 
taſte may be vitiated, and by a leg i in- 
dulgence, ſome ideas may have gain d ſo 
great an gſcendant, as not eaſily to be 
reduced to obedience; and though in 
our 
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our ſedate and cooler hours, we can 
clearly diſcern what is truly good and 
evil, and reſolve to regulate our conduct 
accordingly ; yet the main buſineſs will 
be to keep our opinions feady and in- 
variable; leſt at other ſeaſons the nearer 


02 approach of objects ſhould cauſe a change 


in our reſolutions, and raiſe appearances 
to ſtrike upon the fancy in ſo powerful a 
manner, as to carry us with irreſiſtible 
force into meaſures directly oppoſite to 
what our moſt deliberate judgment did 

approve. 
Ir ought to be the principal care of 
ſuch as educate youth, to form their 
minds to wiſdom, by infuſing 279 dpi. 
nions of good and evil, cheriſhing the 
good affefions, fo as by frequent uſe to 
ae them habitual; and ſuppreſſing 
all wrong inclinations, by farbearance and 
reſtraint. They ſhould carefully watch 
cach growing tendency, and ſuffer no 
ill habits to be contracted, nor any af- 
fections to be indulg d, in oppoſition to 
M 2 reaſon; 3 
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reaſon ; but ſhould induſtriouſly with- 
draw the fancy and opinion both of 


good and evil from that to which it does 


not properly appertain, and always di- 
rect it with the ſtrongeſt encouragement 
to that with which it naturally agrees. 


But all are not ſo happy as to enter the 
firſt ſtage of life with ſuch advantage: 
it may with too much truth be affirmed, 
that in many places, the profeſs'd teachers 
of mankind do inſtil fa//e notions, and 


thereby encourage wrong affeftions ; or 


elle bad example, and the prevailing 


faſhion do lead men aſtray, and cuftor 


will introduce / habirs, ſo that whoever 
comes to years of diſcretion, and a ca- 
pacity of reaſon and reflection, will 
ſcarce want occaſion to make uſe of it; 
he will find many things amiſs within, 


which will cut out for him ſome em- 


ployment. : 
Ix he is defirous of obtainin g the 


oreateſt good he is capable of enjoying, 


he muſt ſtrive to rectify, as far as he is 


able, | 


| 
[ 
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able, his opinions, and recal his ſenti- 
ments from the power of faſhion, to that 
of reaſon ; and if evil cuſtom has pre- 
vail'd, he ſhould in obedience to the 
dictates of his underſtanding, ſtrive by 
contrary practice to reform his taſte, and 
by degrees to wean his fancy from in- 0 
ferior enjoyments, that fo he may apply 
it with greater ſucceſs to ſuch as are 
| of a higher nature, and will yield the e 
greateſt and moſt laſting pleaſure. ” „ 
„ Pas wt part of wiſdom is to be 1 
free from folly ; ; and the principal care 9 
3 conducting our motion, is to A 1 
error, and forbear purſuing that which 
„d not good, and flying from that which 9 
„ net. really evil. If a man can but ä 
once gain that command over himſelf = 
ſo as to be free from every falſe biaſs, and 
diſengaged from every wrong inclina- 
tion, he will then, and not before, be 


free and diſencumber d in the purſuit of i 0 | 
what reaſon dictates to be moſt condu- | al 
| eing to his 8 9 1 


| N Tuvus 
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Trvus he who by long indulgence, is 
wholly devoted to the pleaſures of ſeſe, 
has perhaps but little reliſh for higher 
enjoyments, and is utterly diſabled from 
purſuing them : but the moſt thought- 
leſs and undeſigning rake, cannot avoid 
at ſome certain ſeaſons being made ſen- 
ſible of his errors; and if he can be once 
brought to ſerious reflection, the voice 
of reaſon will be ſounding in his ears, 
and he will ſcorn theſe unmanly de- 
lights, which are at beſt but mean and 
unworthy, and are too dearly purchas d 
by more laſting grief and forrow. Juſt 
attention will ſet before his eyes a lively 
image of thoſe evils he brings upon 
himſelf, and of thoſe ſublimer Joys he 
ſacrifices for the ſake of the loweſt ſatiſ- 
factions. This he may retain in his 

mind, and never ſuffer it to be out of 

his thoughts, till it has made fo ſtrong an 
impreſſion, as to efface all oppoſite ap- 

pearances, and make that his averſion, 
as the cauſe of fo much miſery, which 


| he 
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he once delighted in as his greateſt good. 
And thus it is certain, when he is no 
longer diverted and drawn aſide by ir- 
regular attractions, he will find leſs hin- 


drance in purſuing ſteadily that path 
which celeſtial wiſdom ſhall point out 


to him. 


Trovcn our aim ſhould be directed | 
to the higheſt felicity, yet we ſhall ſcarce 
be able to make any progreſs towards it, 

till we ceaſe from purſuing what is not 


our good, but ſhall be like the benighted 


traveller, who is drawn far out of his 


way by following ſome falſe blaze, or 
wandering meteor ; and therefore our 
frſt work muſt be to amend our faults, 5 


and correct our errors. 
THis we afhrm is not :mpoſible 10 


be effected; for it is not only when a 


man is too 3 addicted to the plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, but if he is fired with an- 
bition, or if he is proud, and covetous, 
envi 0us, Or ſuperſtitious, or whatever 


other uregul. lar 2 may lead him 
al, 
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aſtray, there is à certain method to be 
_ obſerved, whercby he may hope to re- 
trieve his wanderings, and nnd the way 
again. 


W do not preſume to give 3 or 


inſtruction, but only to conſider how 
every man may adviſe hint Jelf, it he 
thinks it worth his time, and is willing 
to be at the pains ; neither will it be 
found altogether ſo ridiculous, as at firſt 
fight it may appear. To ſuppoſe a man 
to divide himſelf into two diſtinct par- 
ties, and to be at once both zcacher and 
follower, i is no abſurdity ; for we know 
we are not only endow'd with ſenſe, or 
a power to feel pleaſure and pain, which 
ſerves to put us into motion, but we have 
alſo a power of comparing , reaſoning, 
and judging ; that this latter was given 
us to reſtrain, and govern the former, 
and therefore may m_ claim the ſu- 
preme direction. 
T is certainly every man's chick” in- 
tereſt to exert this generous faculty, and 


raiſe 
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raiſe within himſelf a counſeller and ad- 


viſer, who will not only fave him from 


going aſtray, but will be ſure to bring 


him forward in the right way towards 


happineſs. He will not only point out 
to us the errors of our conduct, but will 
ſhew us how they are to be corrected 


and reform'd ; and if the ſole power is 


5 jodg d in his bands, our motion will be 
guided to the beſt advantage. 
Won vz will frecly and impartial- 


ly employ his reaſon, may diſcover what 


is really his good; and though the ap- 


pearance ſhould be too faint to raiſe de- 
lire, yet keeping the object much in our 
view and contemplation, may excite a 
lively idea of pleaſure to ſtrike upon 
the imagination, and make us uneaſy in 
the want of it, repeated uſe and practice 
will increaſe our rcliſh, till at laſt we 


come to like and admire, what at firſt 
we view'd with great zndifference. 

Bur as our greateſt hindrance pro- 
ceeds from wrong inclinations which riſe 
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up in oppoſition to reaſon, and carry us 


into contrary purſuits, our firſt and prin- 


cCipal buſineſs will be to work by the 


weaning rather than the engaging pa am; 


and when we are once fully convinced, 


that what we took to be good is upon the 


whole really evil, we ſhould turn away 


our eyes from the dangerous ideas of 
pleaſure which it may yield, and keep 


at a d. iflance from the tempting ob; ject ; 


for in ſome caſes there is no ſafety but 1 in 


8 | ſpeedy flight. 


We may then, for our further ſecu- 
rity, fx our attention on the greateſt nig. 
chiefs that will follow, ſo as to deſtroy 
the appearance of good, and thereby re- 


more the defire, or rather make it our 
averſ:on, till by diſuſe and contrary cul- 
tom all inclination towards it may. be 
worn oft. 

TAT every fancy ad appearance of 
good or evil ſhould be made conform- 
able to reaſon, and that our nine 


ſhould be gore: erned accordingly, is 


LO 


thing 
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thing of all things the moſt to be de- 
fired: but it muſt be acknowledged that 
it is not ſo eaſy an attainment, but that 
it will coſt ſome pains, and the firſt. 

ſteps towards it muſt be in anguiſh and 
_ regret. It will require ſomewhat of ſelf- 
denial, to be able to ſtop or ſuſpend our 
motion, and controul every forward in- 
clination, till reaſon can have time to 
examine appearances; and if upon a fair 
enquiry, what we aim at, is not found 
to be our good, we muſt wholly refrain 
_ the purſuit, All this cannot be done 
without ſome violence to the ſenſative 
part of our nature; as we ſhall be obliged 
to ſuſtain the e of many 1 : 
and averſions, which muſt not be grati- 
ficd ; and much muſt be ſufferd both 
from 9 5 preſence of evil, which muſt 
be endured, and alſo 55 the abſence 
of good, which mult be forborn. 
yr who would not ſtrive to learn 
theſe leſſons of forbearance- and endu- 


rance, ſince the advantages accruing are 
N 2 ſo 
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ſo apparent, as that by the expence of 
a {mall venture, we ſhall be ſure to gain 
a prize of ineſtimable value, and by 
forbearing ſome inferior gratifications, or 
perhaps enduring ſome pain and hard- 
thip for the preſent, we ſhall obtain the 
greateſt and mot exalted pleaſure. 

HarPiNEss itſelf muſt not be pur- 
ſued too eagerly, leſt by too haſty mea- 
ſures we meet with diſappointment ; nor 
muſt we be always averſe to ſuffer a lit- 
tle pain, becauſe he who is fo very in. 
Patient as not to bear the leaſt uneaſi- 
neſs, can never order his affections and 
govern his motions as he ought ; nor can 
he have any ſteadineſs or ſtrength of 
mind; but will be driven aſide by the 
ſmalleſt zmpulſe, and made the ſport of 
every weak and childiſh paſſion: but 
whoever is rightly apprized that there is 
no ſuch thing as pure and unmixed fe- 
licity, and is therefore willing to under- 
go ſome trouble, and chuſes to take the 
| pains which is neceſſary to reſtrain and 


moderate 
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moderate his affections, and inure him- 


ſelf to the practice of /e/f-denial, will be 


; 56 amply rewarded for all his ſufferings, by 


the great advantage that will enſue. 
For there is nothing excellent and 
_ worthy which he may not attain by ſuch 
a regimen ; whereas the contrary me- 
thod of yielding to every impulſe, and 
giving way to every prepoſſeſſing fancy, 
will carry us far from our true felicity, 
and in a ſhort time bring upon us che 
greateſt miſery and diſtreſs. = 
| Ir is but being content to bear ſome 
preſent evil, and alſo to ſuffer under the 
want of god till by letting reaſon have 
fair play, all fal/e repreſentations may be 
removed, and then we ſhall ſcarce fail 
of obtaining the greateſt happineſs, and 
ſhall be delivered from numberleſs diſ- 
quiets, which we {hall otherwiſe bring 
upon ourſelves. To be able to forbear 
what has united with it an idea of plea- 
ſure, but in the main is not our good, 
and to endure what is not * evil, 
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though 1 it may give us ſome preſent un- 
enen is one of thoſe great ends that 


are to be obtain d by a free uſe of reaſon, 


and by the correction of our fancies and 


opinions; but when by this or any other 


means the practice 1 is become in any de- 
gree habitual, it will in its turn contri- 
bute very muck to fix the empire of 
reaſon, and render it a more eaſy task 
to rectify all falſe appearances, and bring 
every paſſion into ſubjection. 


THis general habit of /f "denial, Y 


call it zemperance, moderation, patience, 
government, or ſelf-command, for it feems 
to include all theſe, has by the great- 
eſt maſters, in all ages, been eſteemed 
the main principle of wiſdom ; and is 


what every one ſhould ſtrive 8 obtain 


as the greateſt treaſure, far excceding all 


outward acquiſitions, which are often 
precarious and uncertain, and as often 


the occaſions of grief and vexation : 3 


but this will afford perpetual tranquillity, 5 


as it is in every ones power by this 


method 


7 . 


— 


. 
metliod to lay within himſelf the ſure 
and laſting foundations of kapplves, 


peace and contentment. 


Tuo qu it may appear ſomewhat , 


hard, and like a force upon nature, vo- 


luntarily to endure pain, which we all 


naturally ſtrive to avoid, as much as we 


are able, yet reaſon ad reflection will 
inform us, that to bear a leſſer evil, in 
order to avoid a greater, and to forbear 


a leſſer good to obtain another morc 
valuable, is no way inconſiſtent with our 


true intereſt ; and that according to the | 


preſent diſpoſition. of affairs, the greateſt 


good is not to be acquir d, nor can we 


2 the greateſt evil upon any other 
_ terms. 


Wulchn conſideration, if it be kept i in 
mind, may unite ſo great an appearance 
.of advantage with this method of ſelf- 
denial, as quite to over-ballance all the 
hardſhips which muſt be undergone; 
and though the inclinations muſt be 
often curb'd and reſtrain d, and the af- 


tet! ions 
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fections frequently controlled, by bringing 


oppoſite appearances into play, which 
will occaſion a conflict that at firſt may 
be a little irkſome or even painful; yet 


repeated 1 le and practice will render it 


more eaſy; and upon every ſtep we take 
in this — work, the mind will review | 
with pleaſure the conqueſt it has made, 
and rejoice to feel its own adv ancement | 


and recovery. 


Hape v it is for thoſe who "EP their ” 


tender years, while the inclination was 


yet flexible and yielding, have been 
trained up in the uſe of ſelf-denial, 
and frequently obliged to endure what 
they were averſe to, and to forgo what 
was the object of their deſire, to refrain 
from pleaſure, and to undergo ſome 
labour and hardſhip; for this will ever 
after contribute very much to the health 
and ſtrength both of their bodies and 
minds : and they who have effectually 
acquired this habit, will not be hur- 
| ried away by their unruly paſſions, but 
2 having ü 
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having the reins in their own hands, will 


find no difficulty to ſtop in their full 


career, and divert their motion into ano- 


ther courſe, as reaſon ſhall direct. 


Bu x aſter a long courſe of — 


when perſons have had their own-wills 


and their inclinations have rarely been 


croſſed, the ideas and fancies of good 


and evil, having been fo long accuſtom- 


ed to command, will grow too imperi- 


ous to admit of any reſtraint; for if we 


give way to any ſingle appearance upon 
its own authority, without bringing it 

to the teſt of reaſon, it will be ſure to 
gain ſtrength by indulgence, and we 
hall be leſs able to reſiſt it afterwards; 


and as it is ſcarce poſſible to obey one 


wrong inclination without being en- 


5 ſlaved to the reſt, this will gradually 


lead us on to a general looſneſs and diſ- 


order, where every foremoſt fancy gains 


abſolute dominion, and it will be no 
longer in our power to ſtop our motion, 
and govern it according as reaſon thall 


0 direct, 
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direct, but we ſhall be carried away by 
the unreſiſted force of erery lawleſs 
paſſion. 


Y x even in this deplorable Sni ben : 
ought no man to deſpair of ſeeing an 
alteration for the better; though the ad- 
vantages of a good education are wholly 
wanting, and not only many particular 
wrong affections have been ſtrengthen- 
ed by cuſtom, but a habit of univerſal 
diſſoluteneſs has been introduced, yet 
{till there is a poſſibility of cw 

Tnouen we have not been accuſtom- 
cd to practiſe ſelf-denial out of choice, 
yet we muſt ſometimes do it out of ne- 
cefſity 5 as we cannot always have our 
wills, but muſt often meet with diſap- 
pointment: and thus a ſeries of croſs 
accidents and misfortunes 1 may teach us 
thoſe leſſons of moderation which we 
had not learnt before: Or it by the 
kind admonitions of his friends, or the 
force of his own genius and good lenſe, 
or from any cauſe whatever, | 2 man is 


brou gl 
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brought to ſerious reflection, and has pre- 
ſented to his view a lively picture of the 


miſery w which reſults from the tyranny 

of indulged paſſion, this may raiſe in 
him a ſtrong deſire to take the govern- 
ment upon himſelf, and to endeavour 
to reduce his affections to ſome order 
and ſubjection. 


Troven the task may "RG difficult 
at firſt, and appearances may be ſtub- 


born and rebellious, yet whatever trou- 
ble it may coſt, they muſt be encoun- 
tered and reduced to obedience, other- 


wiſe they will grow more abſolute, and 
the government will of courſe be theirs ; 


and it will be ſome encouragement 1 


proceed in this work when we find that 
though theſe aſſuming fancies are moſt 


inſolent and domincering, where they 


gain the aſcendant, yet they are of ſo 


mean and ſervile a nature, that when- 
ever they are oppoſed with vigour and 


reſolution, they will be brought to ſub- 
mit; and thoſe zurbulent paſſions may 
-Q' 2 oO 
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at laſt be taught to know their proper 
part, which is not to govern, but obey. 
As we know by wotul experience, 
that the more we give way 10 any wrong 
inclinati ion, the more will the opinion of 


the falſe good be augmented and con- 


firmed, Re the more difficult it will be 
to oppoſe it afterwards : So on the other 
hand, it will be ſome conſolation to 


know, that if we can but once gain the | 


viclory over any headftrong paſſion, it 
may be more eaſily dealt with another 
time, and the appearance of good or 
evil may be gradually weakened, till at 
laſt it be compleatly vanquiſhed. 

Ts in every man's power, if he 
pleaſes, to reſiſt the attacks of fancy, and 
ſuſpend the gratification of his deſires; 
which will certainly be worth his pains 
to put in practice, upon many occaſions, 
if it were only to learn ſomewhat of an 
habit of ſelf-denial: He may begin this 
with forbearance in matters of 4% no 
ment, where the affections are not fo 


firongly 
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ton oy attached, and by continu cd ufo 
he may proceed at laſt to his moſt a- 
vourite inclinations, by which means he 
may inſenſibly gain the maſtery over his 
8 paſſions, and not be carried away by 
every forward appearance, till it has been 
brought to undergo a fair examination. 
ALL that is required, is only that a 
lively repreſentation be impreſs d upon 
the mind, of the great advantages which 
will accrue from this method, ſufficient 
| to make us ſet about it with a moſt 
' vigorous reſolution, and to deſpiſe the 
trouble and difficulty of the attempt: 
and though we ſhould advance but ſov- 
ly, and perhaps be far from attaining to 
perfection; yet it will be ſome fatif- 
faction to laws made a ſmall progreſs ; 
and the leaſt ſtep we take in this great 
work will be found no inconſiderable 
attainment. Ideas and fancies of all 
kinds, will be continually preſenting 
themſelves, and playing upon the ima- 
ination; and they do not always appear 
what 
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what they really are, but are frequently 
diſguiſed and ſcen in a falſe light; or 
4 they afford us only a fide glance or 2 
partial view; or Tome will approach too 
near, while others are thrown at too great 
a diftance ; but reaſon will bring them 
into a clcar light, and by viewing them 
on every fide and at a juſt diftance, 
will ſoon diſcover what they really are, 
and after an impartial ſcrutiny, ſome it 
will approve, others it will alter, many 
it will abſolutely reject, and it will ſub- 
due and chaſten all before they are al- | 
lowed to pals. 

Wu x the imaginations of . 
and apprehenſions of evil, come to be 
fairly examined, and brought to the teſt 
of reaſon and right ſenſe, they will in 
moſt caſes appear without diſguiſe, and 
the true ideas of good and evil will pre- 
{ent themſelves in | their juſt proportion, 
united with their proper objects; which 
will move us to fly from that which is 
| truly evil, and to purſue that which is 
really 
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= really our good: and as all the falic 
opinions, all the ſpectres, phantoms, and 
apparitions, which haunted us before, 
vill vaniſh and diſappear, the deſires 
and averſions which they had raiſed will 
of conſequence ceaic ; and we ſhall be 
determined to forbear the purſuitof that, 
which fancy repreſented to be good, but 
is found in the whole to be rather the 
contrary ; and be content to endure that 
which appeared to be evil, but in the 
main is quite the reverſe. And thus it 
appears, that by comparing the conſe- 
quenees of things, and ballancing the 
ſum total of good and evil which they 
contain, withdrawing our attention from 
matters of lefs concern, and fixing it 
upon what is of the greateſt moment, 
we have it in our power to correct ap- 
 pearances, and regulate our aſſections, by 
which means we may learn to deſpiſe 
preſent pleaſure, which is fraught with 
future miſery ; and chearfully to under- 
90 any * hardſhip, which may 


here- 
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hereafter procure us greater and more 
laſting pleaſure: reaſon will recommend 
this as highly advantageous, and repeat- 
ed uſe will render the practice of it caſy. 

Tus curbing and reſtraining of our 


motion, and the conſequent diſcipline, : 


and caſtigation of our fancies, and opi- 
nions, where it can be duly put in prac- 
tice, will not only direct our affections 
to their proper objects, but alſo reduce 
them to a Juſt proportion with the real 
good or evil that is before us. It will 
caſt off all the falſe luſtre and glaring 
colours either of the flattering or diſmal 
kind, wherewith objects are arrayed ; 
and thereby prevent all extravagant ad- 
miration on the one hand, as well as 
all unreaſonable abhorrence on the other, 
and render our defires and averſions, 
our hopes and tears more moderate and 
calm. 
PRESENY evil will not by fretfulneſs 
and 1 impatience be rendered more griev- 
ous than is neceſſary, but by looking 
e forward, 5 
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forward, hope will chear us with a plca- 
ſing proſpect of relief; or if it is an 
evil which cannot be av ded the con- 
ſideration of the common appointments 


of life, and how neceſſary it is that all 
men {hall receive evil as well as good, 


will help us to bear it with patience and : 


contentment. 


WE ſhall not always be inconſolable 
for good which is loſt, ſo as not to be 
recorered; but as the idea will be leſs 
brilliant, it will ſooner wear out of the 
mind, hind the ſorrow it occaſions will 
nelcher be exceſſive, nor of long dura- 
tion; and we may at length attain to 
that conſtancy and 3 of ſpirit, as 


not to be much diſcompoſed with either 


the ſmiles or frowns of fortune; but {hall 


be enabled to meet all EVENTS with an 
equal temper. 
By this method we (hall allo ſuffer 


leſs from eager and immoderate deſire, 

and ſhall feel leſs uneaſineſs in the want 

of good, ſuppoſed to be attainable ; be- 
We cauſe 
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cauſe it will be no longer in \the power 
of fancy to render object ſo alluring, by 
dreſſing them u p in falſe colours, and 
ſhewing them different from what they = 
really are; and when we are in purſuit 
of good, our motion will be deliberate 
and ſteady, and we ſhall not through | 
too great impatience be apt to take raſh 
and haſty meaſures, ſo as to occaſion 
diſappointment. 
As every forward i imagination of good 
will not be allowed to paſs unexamined, 
we ſhall not be drawn aſide to follow 
mean and low entertainments, nor be 
dazled with gay amuſements and ſplen- 
did trifles, which are precarious and un- 


certain, not at our own command; and "|. 


it we ſhould be ſo happy as to gain them, 
can yield us little ſatisfaction, but are 
more likely to occaſion a greater ſhare 
of trouble and diſquict. 

A DILIGENT enquiry will inform us 
that there are certain enjoyments, which 
do yield the greateſt, moſt exalted, and 
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moſt durable pleaſure, and yet they de- 
pend only upon ourſelves, being always 
in our power ; and reaſon will certainly 


direct us to enjoy contentedly the good 


we are poſſeſſed of, without purſuing 
with too much anxiety, things of out- 
ward dependance, which perhaps we 
{hall never obtain. 


Tris will be fo much real felicity, 


and it will ſtill be productive of more, 
as it tends by preventing all occaſions of 


diſturbance, to preſerve chearfulneſs and 


good humour, and maintain that natu- 
ral calm and eaſineſs of temper, fo eſ 


ſential to our happineſs: this will con- - 
tribute {till more to fill the mind with 


gladneſs, and render our preſent _ 
tion always plcaſing and delightful ; 

will diſpoſe us to receive all evil acci- 
dents meckly, and we ſhall not be ſo 
induſtrious to ſpoil the reliſh of preſent 
enjoy ments, by too crav ing deſires after 
ablent good, nor by anxious fears of fu- 


ture evil. It will ſuffer no dark and 
diſmal 
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diſmal terrors to take poſſeſſion of our 


mind, but will heighten every proſpect, 
and incline us more to Lope than to fear, 


eſpecially wh ere hope is rational and 
well groundech and will never deceive 
us with vain and deluſive expectations, 


which are ſure to be followed with grief 
oy diſappoint ment. 
AN p thus we ſee that the. more we 
take from fancy, the more we ſhall add 


to our own quiet; and though this re- 
ſtraining practice may poſſibly diminiſh | 
the velocity of our motion, it will 8 
much increaſe the eaſe and tranquillity 
of our lives; it will free us from number- 
lets pains and anxieties, which for want 
of this we may bring upon ourſelves, and 


ſo far as it prevails, it will cure the mind 


of all eager and impatient expectations, 


of all gloomy and dreadful apprehen- 


lions, of all extravagant tranſports, when 
we mect with ſucceſs, and of all im- 


moderate forrow, tor any loſs and dif- 
appointment, 


IT 
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Ir will baniſh all anxious and diſtract- 
ing cares about what is to come, and all 

tormenting reflections on what is paſt ; 
and if we can but once ſettle within our- 
8 ſelves juſt opinions of good and evil, 
woc ſhall not be wavering and fickle in 
our conduct, nor diſapprove and repent 
what we have done, and reproach our- 
ſelves with having acted contrary to our 
true intereſt ; but our purſuits will be 


uniform and conſtant, and as to all our 


 offetions and inclinations, we ſhall be 
likely to continue the ſame perſons, 
always aiming at our true {cope and end, 
and ſteering a ſteady courle to the fame 
| harbour. 
Tus it ſhould ſeem that there is a 
certain method to be purſued, whereby 
any man may bid fair for obtaining 
the greateſt pleaſure he 18 capable of re- 
ceiving, intermixed with as little trouble 
as his condition will admit of, or in other 
words, he may be happy if he pleaſes : 
And it alſo moſt plainly appears, how 


great 
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care of the helm, but the veſſel muſt be 
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great a ſhare the powers of reaſon and 


underſtanding have in directing our con- 


duct, how near we may approach to 
happineſs if we will ſubmit to their 
guidance, and how wide of our rue 


aim we muſt be, if we neglect it: for 
human life may in ſome reſpects, though T 
imperfectly, be compar'd to a veſſel at 


ſea, where the winds which ſwell the 


fails, and put the veſſel into motion, are 


the affections and paſſions ; and reaſon 
is the maſter, who preſides at the helm, 
and gives orders when to crowd, and 


when to furl the fails; when to go 


right before, and when to work againſt. 
the wind ; and having always an eye 
to the compak, guides and directs the 
motion, ſo as to avoid all rocks and ſhoals, 
and bring the ſhip ſafe to the intended 


port. If there was no wind ſtirring, the 


ſhip would be perfectly becalmed and 


without motion ; and when it blows a 
freſh gale, if there was no pilot to take 


left 
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left to drive before the winds, ſhe could 


never keep any certain courſe, nor reach 


the place for which ihe was bound, but 
would ſoon be daſhed upon the rocks, or 


ſwallowed up by the mercileſs waves. 


31 


UT though the pilot ſhould uſe his 


utmoſt care, yet the winds may 


prove contrary, or ſtorms may ſome- 
times ariſe to drive the ſhip out of its 
courſe ; which will be ftill more likely 


to happen if the pilot 1s negligent or un- 
$kilful : And juſt thus it is in life, many 


wrong affeftions and inclinations, alto- 
gether contrary to our true intereſt, will 
be contracted by imitation, and con- 


firmed by cuſtom; or from flrong im- 


preſſions, the paſſions 1 may be ſometimes 


ſo impetuous, as to admit of no re- 
ſtraint. 


THAT 
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Tua all men ſhould regulate their 


conduct fo as to live as happily as their 


condition will allow, is not to be ex- 
pected, becauſe there are many Who 


cannot ſtop and ſuſpend their motion, ſo 


far, as to conſider what is moſt for their 


happineſs; nor will they be at the pains 


to reflect on their own conduct, but ra- 


ther chuſe to follow every Corned; in- 


clination, and take up with every firſt 
appearance of good or evil. To take 


things at firſt view as they paſs i in our 


minds, and to yield to the 72% mg impulſe 


of every deſire or aver fi on, ſeems moſt 


_ agreeable to a man's eaſe ; but to ſtop 


and reſiſt his inclination, this is painful; 


and to examine his opinions, to call 
other ideas into his view, and compare 


them with attention, this is toilſome and 


laborious ; 'tis a four and ungrateful 


task, ſcarce conſiſtent with gaiety of 


humour, and the delicacy of pleaſure 


will hardly endure it; as if common ac- 
cidents and misfortunes d did not make lite 


ſut- 
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93 ſufficiently unhappy, but we uſt nil 


render it more ſo, by refuſing to enjoy 
thoſe delights that are in our power, and 

by being ſo very ſtudious to give our- 
ſelves trouble which might be avoided : 
and eſpecially after a long uſe of indul- 


gence, the averſion will ſtill be greater to 


this method of ſelf-demal. 


Bor if we could ſuppoſe that men 
upon all occaſions might command their 
paſſions, and take time to examine how | 
, they might live moſt free from pain, and 


enjoy the greateſt pleaſure, yet they 


could not always be ſecure from making 


= Wrong judgments. 


How few are to be found who beſtow 
the neceſſary care to cultivate and im- 


prove their reaſon, and to furniſh their 
minds with uſeful knowledge; and 
even theſe cannot always l going 
aſtray, ſometimes through 7zv:rcible ig- 


mance, and often through iaadvertency: 
though we imploy our utmoſt care, yet 
we ſhall be betray'd into errors, by the 


. un, 
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prejudices and prepoſſeſſions of our early 
years, by the force of imitation and evil 
cuſtom, which cannot always be caſily 
conquer d by the narrow capacity of our 
minds, and by the andue poſition of ob- 
jects; for ſome will be ſet too near, and 
ſome too far, that we cannot view them 
from the true point of ſight. 
AND what makes the caſe ſtill more 
deplorable i is, that though by a careful 
1 uſe of reaſon it were poſſible for us to 
1 borm right opinions, in our ſedate and 
1 Cooler hours, yet the will does not always 
follow the diclates of the underſtanding, 
nor can we always feadily purſue that 
which we know to be our greateſt good. 
Tis not a bare conviction of reaſon that 
can govern our motion; but if the taſte 
is vitiated and deprav'd, and the appear- 
ances which ſtrike upon the imagination 
are of the oppoſite fide, the conduct 
will infallibly turn that way. 
Tuo the underſtanding may clear- 
ly diſcern what things are moſt worthy 
1 0 
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to be purſued, as tending moſt to our 


happineſs ; yet that will not always be 


ſufficient to influence our behaviour, but 
there will ſtill be requir'd a further cor- 
rection and a careful working upon our 
own minds, before we can rectify the 


deprav'd ſenſe, and withdraw the fancy 


and appearance of good or evil, which 
_ cuſtom has united with many ching to 
which they do not properly appertain; 
nay, fo ſtrong will be the aſſociation, that 


in many caſes it will not be in our power, 
but we ſhall remain at variance with 


ourſelves, and fancy will often recom- 


mend what reaſon condemns, and we 
ſhall upon ſome occaſions follow that 


moſt which our deliberate Jallgmene 
leaſt approvcs. 


AND thus it ſeems to he i in a manner 


5 impoſſible to attain to perfect happineſs, 


becauſc we are expos d to innumerable 


errors; and the only guide which ſhould 


lead us in the right path, is often not 


conſulted, or if he is, may ſometimes be 


; i at 
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at a loſs, or unable to direct us, or when 
he is both able and ready to ſhew us the 
right way, yet lo ſtrange is the infatu- 
ation, he 1s not always followed. 
Bur of fo great importance is the 
right uſe of our nobler faculties, that 


where rea/o does not govern our mo- 


tion, nay, where it has not the ſole and 
abſolute command, nothing can pro- 
ceed as it ought, nor can we ſlcadily 
purſue our true ſcope and aim; but nt 
proportion as that loſes its authority, all 
will be folly and madneſs, as it is moſt 
certain miſery and ſlavery. 
H x alone can be ſaid to be maſter of 
himſelf, who can controul his inclina- 
tion, and ſuſpend his motion, till he has 
coniider'd whither it will tend, and can 
afterwards continue or alter its direction, 
as he {hall find moſt reaſonable ; tis this 
which denominates one a zuanal and 
Jre ce agent; and the more pet fect we are 
in this prac lis the nearer we ſhall ap- 
proach towards "I compleatly happy. 
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*Frs this regimen which raiſes us to 
any degree of ſteadineſs, and ſtrength 
of mind, gives us the command over 
ourſelves, and at the fame time that it 
makes us free, it makes us happy : 
| Whereas the contrary method of yield- 
ing to every foremoſt opinion of good or 
evil, as it enſlaves us to every unperious 
fancy, every mean and unworthy pal- 
hon, it reduces us to the loweſt and moſt 
abject ſtate of ſervitude, and at the ſame 
time makes us in the laſt degree wretch- | 
cd and unhappy. 

As he is by no means at his c own com- 
mand who cannot ſtop and govern his 
motion, but is carried away by the pre- 
vailing impulſe of every haſty paſſion; 
ſo neither can he be deemed happy or 
free, who has not a capacity 70 judge of 
good or evil, or, which is the fame thing, 
who dares not make uſe of his reaſon, 
3 who cannot think at large, with a moſt 

free and impartial uſe of his underſtand- 
ing, but is curb d and reſtrain” d, and re- 


mains 1 
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mains ignorant of his own true intereſt, 
for want of a right ule of thoſe natural 
powers he is endowed with. 
As it is highly requiſite, in order to be 
happy, that we imploy that natural ta- 
lent of thinking, which Gop almighty 
has given us; ſo its no leſs neceſſary that 
we {hou Id think freely without any re- 
ftr aint ; for if once we ſtop ſhort, and 
cannot or dare not freely examine into 
every thing which offers itſelf, and brings 
along with it the appearance of good or 
cvil, we are fo far liable to be deceived, 
ad betrayed into error and miſconduct. 
How can we hope to ſurmount the 
prejudices of education, and the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions of our early years, or to rectify 
thoſe falſe notions that have been imbib'd 
by imitation, or wrong inſtructions, if 
thought muſt be reſtrained, and the 
mind is debarr'd from the free cenſure, 
and examination of its own opinions; or 
how can we avoid being deceived by the 
unduc poſition of ches or by ſhort 
and 
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and partial views, if the underſtanding, 
which is at beſt but weak and ſcanty, 
muſt be ſtill more confin d, or if any 
thing whatever muſt take off from that 
largeneſs, and freedom of thought, on 
which our happineſs : as W well as liberty | 
depends. 
Bur of all others i i is ſurely the 


moſt wretched, and the moſt enſlaved, : 


who can plainly ſee his true happineſs 
and good, but 1s chain'd down, and fo 
faſt bound in fetters, that it is not in his 
4 power 70 purſue #: of rather 1s carried 
away by a e impulſe, which he 
cannot controul, from what he knows 
to be his good, and to purſue what his 
deliberate judgment confeſſes to be evil. 


Tux more ſuch a perſon turns his 


eyes towards liberty and happineſs, and 
thoſe ſublimer joys, which he can clear- 
ly diſcern, but muſt never hope to ob- 
tain, the more he will bewail his own 
captivity, and lament the wretched ſtate 
of miſery and ſubjection, to which he is 
reduced, Vir 


6 
Vr it is not to be ſuppoſed but that 
this will ſometimes be the caſe, if we 
conſider how ealy it is for ſtrong im- 


preſſions of ſenſe to prevail over reaſon, 1 


and what a bewitching force there is in 
cuſtom, which i is alſo confirm d by daily 
obſervation. 

AN d thus, though it were to be wiſh- 
ed that our motion might always tend 
directly to its proper center, and though 
we ought to make it our conſtant en- 
deavour, yet while men are fallible they 
will be ſubject to errors; and there 
will be great diverſity of opinions, and 
reliſhes of what relates to happineſs and 
miſery, and various habits will be con- 
tracted by imitation, and falling in with 
the prevailing faſhion ; all which will 
produce great variety af interfering mo- 
tions, in almoſt infinite directions, all 
of them deviating more or leſs from the 
true happineſs, and the perfection of 
moral excellence. 


ALL 
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A 11 theſe errors and deflef7ions, when 
' ſeen in a limited view, do ſeem 1 irregu- 


lar and deformed, in which light they 
will and always ought to appear to us; 
and if we are guilty of ſuch errors, we 
always blame and reproach ourſelves 
for them, whenever we review our ov/n 


actions; yet that which is relatively evil, 


55 poflibly be abſolutely good, and all 


the ſeveral blemiſhes and imperfections 


of the parts, may contribute to the beau- 
ty and perfection of the whole. But of 


this we are very well aſſured, that what- 


ever is acted contrary to our true intereſt 


and advantage, is ſo far ill to us; for 
Happineſs is our right fate, and miſery 


our wrong, the one is moſt induſtri- 


ouſly ſhunned, as the other is affection- 


ately ſought ; and the fole deſign of 
this diſcourſe is only to make it appear 


5 that the mote freel y and lincerely woe 


imploy our reaſon, the nearer it will 
guide us to our chiefeſt good, and the 


leſs apt We ſhall be to run into errors: 


R 5 That 
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That the main ſecret conſiſts in not fol- 
lowing pleaſure 200 eagerly, but in be- 


ing ſometimes willing to forbear when 


it "might be enjoyed, and in chuſing 
ſometimes to endure a little trouble, 


which for the preſent might be avoided. 


Ie this be allowed, we would next 


nave to enquire where our chief 


intereſt lies, and to lay down a certain 
polition of whoſe truth we have long 


been tally perſwaded; That whoever 


vill be at the trouble of a little reflection, 


will ſoon diſcover, that there is a certain 
 *wle according to which he ought to 


form his ſentiments, and regulate his 


conduct: That a creature made for 
fociety will find his own private account 
| beſt in working towards the general 
good, and though none can attain to 


ber fection, the nearer we approach the 


ſtandard of noral truth, which confiſts 


in Ute, the more we ſhall advance 


our own ?re happineſs, in the enjoyment 
2; the greateit and moſt laſting pleaſure. 


A TREA- 
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Viriue and Happineſs. 


„ — 


PART ih 


HA we may trace out the va. 


rious pleaſures and pains we are 


capable of receiving, and diſ 


cover amongſt theſe, which pleaſures are 
moſt ſuitable to thedignity of human na- 


ture, which are the maſt exquiſite and re- 
R 2 hined, 
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fined, as well as the moſt conſtant and 


duredile, and conſequently do yield us 


the higheſt enjoyment ; and which pains | 


are moſt grievous and tormenting, as 
alſo moſt permanent and laſting, and 


therefore do occaſion the greateſt miſery; 
it will be neceſſary to enquire into the 
| ſeveral ſenſes or powers of affeftionwhere- 


with we are furniſh'd, and to conſider 


the affections ariſing from them, firſt 


fingly by themſelves, and afterwards to 


compare them with one another. 
SELF-PRESERVATION is the firſt prin- | 
ciple of nature, and all ſenſitive beings 

have implanted in them a love of life, 


and an abhorrence of death, which they 

ſtrive to eſcape by all the means within 
their power ; and nature is not only 
averſe to what might totally deſtroy the 


frame of our bodies, but alſo to whatever 


might be hurtful in any degree, to what- 
ever might injure or impair any particu- 
lar parts, fo as to hinder them from per- 


forming their proper actions, and there- 


by 


[is] 


by render life leſs perfect, and by degrees 


bring on a total diſſolution. 


To provide againſt which, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that the mind ſhould be 


inform d of the various changes, which 


happen in the ſeveral parts of our bodies, 
either from internal caufes, or from the 


application of outward agents 3 and alſo 
that we ſhould be appriz'd which are 
alutary and agreeable to the conſtitution 


of the body, and wiuch are buriful and . 
tending to its deſtruction. 


Tris is perform d in the moſt del 5 


: and effectual manner by the ſenſations of 


pleaſure and pain, which are annexed to 


the impreſſions made by objects on our 
ſenſes; for whatever by too violent action 


ſhall diſtend or diſunite the fibres of our 
bodies, or diſorder our organs, and 
render them unfit for performing their 
functions, excites a ſenſation of pain, and 


thereby moves us moſt powerfully to fly 


from and avoid it; alſo when outward- 
ly the ſmall rabies and canals are ob- 


ſtructed, 
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ſtructed, and the vital motion of the 


fluids is diſturbed, this cauſes uneaſineſs, 


and warns us to ſeek after proper reme- 
dies: a moderate degree of heat ſo ne- 
ceſſary to life is pleaſing and agreeable, 
but an exceſs of heat as well as that of ” 
cold, which are equally deſtructive to 


it, are both of them troubleſome and 


painful. 


Wire r the parts are in danger of be- 


ing injured by too much Jabour and toil, 
the ſenſe of wearineſs bids us to forbear, 


and invitcs us to betake ourſelves to reſt ; 
and when freſh ſupplics of nouriſhment 
are wanted for the ſupport of our bodies, 


this we are advertis d of, and moſt ef- 


fectually prompted to fk after, by the 


uneaſy ſenſations of hunger and thirft - 


alſo the amorous tnclinations betwixt the 
lexes, are no leſs prevalent, without 


which the race of mankind would quick- 


Jy periſh. 


Tuns whatever leads towards death 


and deſtruction, is painful and torment- 
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1g, is naturally regarded with dread and 
averſion ; but that which tends to pro- 
duce or preſerve life, is pleaſing and de 
lightful; and we are not only made to 
ͥeſire it by the idea of abſent good, pre- 
ſented to the mind, but we allo feel » 
ſort of indigence by painful and uncaſ\ v 
ſenſations in the bocly. 
ALL theſe powers of afſeftion: are TY 

5 ſolutely for the preſervation of every in- 
dividual, and for the propagation of the 
kind; and therefore are far from being 
| faperfluous, much leſs are they criminal, 
when in a % proportion, and kept with- 
in due bounds : but as theſe private at- 
fections are not always of the greateſt 5 
importance, tis neceſſary that the pains 
| ſhould ſometimes be endur'd ; and alto 
\. .-. that our appetites ſhould be ls ain d, 
and theſe ſenſual pleaſures frequently 
forborn, when they come in competition 
; with others that are more valuable and 
| W orthy. | 
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*Tis the part of fortitude and courage 
to be able to endure pain and hardſhip, 
and to deſpiſe danger and even death it. 
{elf upon a fair and honourable occaſion. 
As TEMPFRANCE and CHASTITY give 
perſons the command over themſelves, 
and enable them to refrain from ſenſual 
delights when it 15 expedient ſo to do; 
but t too great a fear of danger and death, 
averſion to labour and hardſhip, is cow- 
ardice, effeminacy, indolence and floth, as 
too great indulgence in theſe ſenſual plea- 
ſures, is Zuxwury, intemperance, ooluptuouſ- 
neſs, ſenſuality, leudnęſs and debauchery ; 
all which, when we come to compare 
theſe pleaſures with others of a higher 
and more exalted nature, will be found 
inconſiſtent with our true happineſs. 
Bor without comparing theſe joys of 
ſenſe with others, if we confider them 


only by themſelves, and how they may 5 


be improv'd to the beſt advantage, we 
1thall find that ab/tinence and forbearance 
do very much contribute to enhance 


theſe 


BS: 
theſe enjoyments, and that ſome pain 
and hardſhip mult be endur'd, elſe we 
ſhall taſte but little pleaſure. Aſter ex- 
erciſe and labour, reſt is ſweet and re- 
freſhing, and the natural uncaſineſſes of 
hunger and thirſt, do very much increaſe 
the plcaſure of eating and drinking; and 


that not only as the removal of a pain 


enhances the pleaſure, but principally 


becauſe the pleaſurc itſelf is then more 
exquiſite and intenſe. Theſe ſatisfactions 


do above all others require due intervals 


of forbearance, after which we natural- 


ly feel the want of them by an uncaſi- 


neſs in our bodies, and the organs of 


icnic being then in the beſt diſpoſition 
to receive "thols impretiuons, the ſenſa- 


tions thence ariling are the moſt de- 


lightſul. 


"W HERE AS hen we do not wait the 


call of nature, but anticipate the ſenſe, 
and raiſe forced defires, by ideas in the 


mind, though theſe may by ill habit 


and cuſtom become more uneaſy, and 


8 impatient 


„ 
impatient than thoſe which proceed frori 
the healthful conſtitution of the body; 
yet the plcaſure of gratification will be 
really laſs : for when the keenneſs of the 
natural ſenſc is wanting, there can but 
be ſmall enjoyment, and it will be in 
vain to endeav our to ſupply it, by the 
moſt ſumptuous table, or by all the arts 
of the molt elegant and refined luxury. 
Tuo what is preſented from with- 

out be never ſo apt to excite pleaſure, yet 
if we are in no diſpoſition from within to 
receive it, all that the moſt tempting 

objects of the kind can produce, will be 
only a ſickly delight, intermix'd with 
nauſeating and diſtaſte. 

Tus it appears that nature . en- 
dowed us with theſe powers of affection 

for a certain purpoſe and end, which 
end is the preſervation of our bodies, 
and of every particular part of them in 
a found vigorous and healthful ſtate : 
but it is wall known that the health and 
vigour of the body is beſt maintained 


— 
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by temperance and exerciſe, as it is moſt 
injur'd and impair d by ſloth and exceſs. 

Wr have alſo found that a moderate 
forbearance of eaſe and pleaſure, and 
endurance of labour and hardſhip do 
very much contribute to iweeten theſe 


| ſenſual enjoyments, and that without 


ſuch ſelf-demal they can yield but little 

ſatisfaction, but will ſoon degenerate in- 

to diſguſt and diſeaſe ; from whence it 

follows, that whoever can regulate and 
govern his appetites, ſo as to make them 
moſt ſubſervient to that end for which 
nature deſign d them, will enjoy theſe 
ig: a in the greateſt perfection; - and 
he that is moſt addicted to pleaſure, even 
in the loweſt ſenſe of the word, and 
purſues it as his chief good, will find 
his account beſt with regard to his im- 
mediate ſatisfaction, in avoiding too 
much indulgence, and in uſing abſti- 
' nence and labour, fo much at leaſt as 
will be ſufficient to preſerve health un- 


injur d and entire. 
8 2 . 
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HE condition of human nature 1s 
ſuch, as renders us utterly unable 
to live ingle, and independent 3 but, on 
the contrary, we ſtand in abſolute need 

of anutnal afſiflance and ſupport. Other 
animals while young are hardy, ſenſible 

and vigorous, ſoon helpful to themſelves, 
knowing how to ſhun danger, and ſeek 

after their good: but man in infancy 
is of all others the moſt helpleſs and in- 
firm, and without a long-continued and 

moſt tender care could never be rais d; 
and when come to full growth, his wants 

are fo many, and his ſingle ability to 

N for them, ſo ſmall, that he could 

never live with any tolerable conveni- 

ence out of a ſocial and confederate 

Rare : he would find it very difficult to 

provide himſelf with food and fuftinence; 

or with hubitations of defence againſt 


the © - 


„ 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons ; and his 
make is ſo tender, weak, and defence- 
leſs, that he would ſoon become a prey 


to other animals of fi uperior ſtrength and 


fierceneſs. Our union is our main ſup- 
port, and the ſpecics could no otherwiſe 


increaſe or ſubſiſt, than in ſocial inter- 


courſe and company. 


Ad as mutual help and ſuccour is 
10 neceſſary to our preſent ſtate and 
condition; 'tis therefore requiſite there 


ſhould be fomething] in our inward frame 


correſponding to our outward circum- 


ſtances, ſomething in the temper and 
diſpoſition, inclining men to grant this 
help, and aſſiſtance to each other, which 
all do fo much ſtand in need of. 


As ociety 1 is the natural ſtate of man, 


he is in ſome fort united with thoſc of 


his kind, and to be conſider'd as a part 


of the whole community, and therefore 


his affections ſhould not be confined with- 
771 Limſelſ, or lead him ny towards his 


_ own private good, but there muſt alſo 


be 


( 134 ] 


be ſomething in his nature prompting 
him to ao good 70 others. 


Tarts is moſt effectually anſwered by 
that principle of Sympathy and compa/- 


ſn, lo viſibly implanted in the heart of 
man, whereby when no oppoſite paſſi- 
ons do interfere, he feels the fame af- 
fections of grief and joy, wherewith he 
perceives others to be touched: He na- 
turally rejoices to ſee them pleas d and 
happy, and it gives him grief and an- 
guiſh, to view their miſery and pain 3 
whereby the good of others, becomes an 
immoderate good to ourſelves, as their 
miſery is a real evil; which muſt of ne- 
ceſſity move us to uſe our endeavours to 
procure tlie one, and to avert and re- 
move the other, as much as any other 
good or evil whatſoever of the private 


or ſelfiſn kind. 


Ir is moſt evident, that : as man was 


made for ſociety, out of which he could 
not long ſubſiſt, he has interwoven in 


bis conſtitution tholc diſpoſitions which 


do 


[ 135 ] 


do lead him to promote the ulli 


fare, and the intereſt of ſociety, as ik 
as thoſe that move him to take care cf 
his own life, health, and private good. 
Fuis ſnpathetick ſenſe or feeling, 
has been thought ſo eſſential a part of 
human nature, that it has been always 
called by the name of humanity ; 1 
every action that betrays a want or ab- 
ſence of this ſenſe, is accounted barba- 


rous and inhuman. The diſpoſition i it- 
ſelf is called good nature, and the af- 


fections ariſing therefrom are natural al- 
fections, and whoever can be inſenſible 


to the good or evil of his fellow crea- 


tures, eſpecially he who can behold 
their miſery unmoved, is look d upon as 


unnatural and depraved, and to be as 
much deficient in his inward make, as 


if by ſome difcaſe he had loſt the uſe of 
his outward ſenſes, or could not feel the 
natural appetites of hunger and thirſt. 
Tr can never ſurely he made a doubt 
of, but that this ſympathy 1s implanted 
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in our nature, and not acquir'd by cx- 
ample or habitual praftice , elſe why tho 4 
be, and falling tears which flow in- 
voluntarily, and all thoſe marks of an- 
guiſh, which ſhew themſelves in the 
countenance, unknown to us, upon the 
ſight of another's miſery; and though 


we may ſtrive to ſuppreſs all outward 2 


| tokens of this paſſion, becauſe the ex- 
ceſs of it is accounted weakneſs, yet 
there are few who can forbear ſhewing 
fome indications of it, unleſs it be ſuch 
as by long practice, * worn off all 
ſenſe of piety, and acquir'd a hardneſs 
of heart, an inſenſibility, which has 
been always reckon d a manifeſt unna- 
tural depravity. 7 
Ock own happineſs being us bowed | 

up in that of others, we hall conſe- 
quently deſire their welfare, as a thing 
that is to us directly and immediately 
good; which is the foundation of thoſc 
general affections of kindneſs, and be- 
ner olence, charity, and good will. that 
we 


[ 137 ] 


we naturally bear to all mankind, or at 


leaſt to that ſmall part of them, with 
| whom we have to do, or who fall with- 


in the compaſs of our notice and ac- 
quaintance. 


Tris ſympathy will not ſuffer us to 


confine our views to a narrow felf- 


intereſt, but will give full ſcope and ex- 
erciſe to the ſocial paſſions ; It will teach 


us not to love ourſelves only, but our 
' neighbour as ourſelves, and to take all 
opportunities to promote his happineſs, 
| becauſe our own docs in ſome meaſure 


depend upon it. 


KinDNEss 1 6 0 all TY and 


immo derate ſelf-eſteem, which leads us 


to prize ourſelves too much, and others 


too little: It will incline us to entertain 
favourable opinions of thoſe we converſe 


with, not to dwell upon their ulis and 


imper fections, ſo as to deſpiſe and think 


meanly of them, but rather to value 
them for what we ſee in them that is 


excellent; and when we make a com- 


1 pariſon, 


\ 138 1 | 
pariſon, it will diſpoſe us to be modeſt 
and humble, and to think others more 
worthy of honour than c«r/clves ; and 
conſequently our behaviour will not be 


infolent and overbearing, but affable 


and courteous to all, teſtify" ring by all 
outward tokens of reſpect, that ſincere 
good-will which is implanted in the 
heart. 

Tris benevolence is s accompanied with 
a general love to the whole ſpecies. - 
There is a beauty in the human form ſu- 
perior to any thing elſe in the whole cre- 
ation, which makes us pleaſed and de- 

lighted with the appearance of our fel- 

| low creatures, eſpecially when we be- 
hold them in happy circumflances, bleſs'd 
with health, and eaſe, and contentment: 
but the pleaſing affections never put us 
into motion, for the happy don't want 
our aſſiſtance, which is the reaſon that 
the joy we receive from the proſperity of 
others is leſs obſerved; but the com- 


85 paſſion excited in our breaſts by the 


VIew | 
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view of another's calamity, is ſufficient- 


Ty viſible, and moves us moſt powerfully 
to help and relieve him. 


Tux wretched and miſerable do be- 


fore all others claim our notice and re- 
oard : and the firſt as well as the moſt 


pleaſing office of charity, is to ſuccour 
the diſtreſſed, to comfort the afflicted, 


and to ſupply the wants of the indigent, 
and, in one word, fo far as we are able, 
to aller] iate the f of all who are 


oppreſs d with trouble, and mis fortune 5 


of any kind. 


Toa in the i of kindneſs : 
we may ſuffer ſome lots and inconveni- 

ence, though we may ſacrifice part of 

dour on 1 forego ſome inferior ſatiſ- 


faction, and abate ſomething in point of 


intereſt and fortune, yet compaſſion will 
over-rule all theſe conſiderations, and 
will lead us to ſeek out the neceſſitous, 


and friendleſs, the moſt dejected, deſti- 


| tute, and forlorn, who have not aſſu- 
rance to be importunate, and, excepting 


a grate- 


[ 140 ) 
al grateful acknowled gment, are utterly 
unable to make any return. 

Crarrry will fingle out thele prefer- 
able to all others, as the moſt proper ob- 
jects of her favour, becauſe they are in 

_ greateſt want of it; and when we re- 
lieve from miſery, and at the ſame time 
beſtow real happineſs, this is the greateſt 
good we can poſſibly do to another, and 
will conſequently yield the higheſt de- 
light. 

EVERY e and generous ſpirit 
als ſincerely delights in the good of 

others, will not fail to improve all op- 
portunitics to promote the poſitive hap- 
pineſs of all who come within his in- 

| fluence. There are none ſo complecatly = 
proſperous, ſo perfectly free from all 

trouble and diſturbance as to ſtand in 


no need of the good offices of their fel. | 


low creatures; but there are numberleſs 
occaſions wherein without being injuri- 
ous to ourlclves, we may do another a 
pleaſure, and contr ibute greatly to his 
ſatisfaction, We 


[141 ] 


So far as ſympathy can prevail, it will 


make us ſollicitous for the good of others 


as gur ow, becauſe we have a real ſhare 


in it; and it will lead us to employ as 


much of our thought and care to pro- 
mote their welfare, as we poſſiby can, 


without being too much wanting in 
what we owe to ourſelves, or to thoſe 
who ſtanding in a nearer relation, do 
demand our more immediate concern. 


Fog though this benevolence is ex- 


tended to all mankind, even to perfect 


ſtrangers, yet it will in the main operate 
more ftrongly towards thoſe who are 
near, than to ſuch as are diſſamt and re- 
mote ; it is and ought to be more power- 


ful to thoſe of our ow77 nation and co 
munity than to foreigners, ſtill more to 
our nei tee and acquaintance, and to 
our own family and poſterity, moſt of all; 
ſuch different degrees of affection being 

neceſſary for the general good. 
 Troucn it may not always be in our 
power to do good to thoſe about us, yet 
1ö;ᷣ ů A eonao 
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compaſſion however will reſtrain us 
from doing them any harm ; it will 


induce us in the firſt place to remove or 


leflen their miſery, and in the next to 
promote or increaſe their happineſs, ſo 
far as we are able; but in no caſe will 
it allow us to leſſen their happineſs, or 


increaſe their miſery. Where it is not 


 over-ruled by other motives, it abſolute- 
ly forbids every thing which is 7727:0%s 


and wikind. "Tis not in human nature 


--W delight 1 in the calamity of another, 


or to defire it for its own ſake ; but the 


natural ſenſe of compaſſion may ſome 
times be overpowered, and in a manner 


totally ſuppreſs d for a time, by other 


paſſiuns which are oppoſite and more 


prevailing. 
Wurkk the gHeckions are not govern'd 


by reaſon, and kept within due bounds, 


ſome will grow exceſſzve, while others 
are weakened and impaired : thus too 
great a kindn«{s for one may move us 
to do an act of cruelty to another, Too 


Jong 
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ſtrong a deſire of private good, and a- 
bove all a violent paſſion of reſentment, 


as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn, may quite 


extinguiſh all tenderneſs and pity. 
Fon this reaſon all civil governments 


| have wiſely annexed the ſevereſt penal- 
ties to all acts of cruelty and injuſtice, 


thereby to deter men from doing harm 
to each other, and to unite a ſtrong ap- 
pearance of evil, with ſuch actions as 


= they might then be tempted to = 


commit, by the prevalence of other pal- 


ſions, acting contrary to the common 


affections of humanity. 


BuT ſurely none who can 1 : 


_ juſtly concerning his own happineſs, and 
has any command over his affections, 
will ever ſtand in need of a priſon, or a 


gallows, a gibbet, or a wheel, to be ſet 
before his eyes, in order to rectify his 


opinions, and regulate his actions. 


Tu principle of benevolence when 


duly cultivated, and maintain'd in full 
force, will diſpoſe a man to be every 


way 


Tg TRE 
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way an uſeful member of ſociety ; it 
will kindle in his breaſt a fincere af- 
fection to his king and country, and 
make him a moſt dutiful loyal ſubjcct, 5 
always ready to do whatever he is able 
for the ſupport of that government, 
which affords him ſecurity and pro- 
tection, and has no other aim but the 
general happineſs. As he will never fall 
in with ſuch meaſures as tend to pub- 
lick miſery and ſlavery; he will be as 
far from oppoling a juſt and legal ad- 
miniſtration, from being factious and 
ſeditious, or ever once attempting to 
diſturb the publick caſe, or hinder Ow 

might tend to the publick good, 

gratify his own private paſſions. 
HE will moſt cheartully contribute 
whatever the law requires of him for 
the relief of ſuch particular perſons as 
are not able to provide for themſelves ; 
and charity will alſo lead him to God 
many opportunities of doing acts of 
kindneſs and compaſſion, which no law 
can 
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can require of him, and to which no- 
thing but a kind and generous diſpoſi- 


tion can oblige him. 
suct anone will ſave the magiſtrate the 


55 regret of puniſhing him for any crimes, 


becauſe the feeling of his own heart will 
ſufficiently reſtrain him from whatever 
may be injurious, or hurtful to his 
neighbour, in any reſpect. He will no 
more attempt to wound his reputation 
or leſſen his good name by vile ſlanders 
and aſperſions, than he would be guilty 
of what might affect his fortune, or his 
life, either by open violence, or by the 
more ſecure and ſecret way of treachery 
and deceit. He will be as far from im- 
poſing u pon, or © ver-reaching another, 
when he is in his power, or from working 
his harm by ſecret fraud and hypocriſy, 
as he will be from committing an open 
robbery or murder, both being equally 
contrary to the principle of humanity ; 


and, a where that prevaik, 


U -.- and 
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and is ſeated i in the heart, can never be 
admitted. 


As that is called ps or evil with | 


_ reſpect to a particular perſon, which 
contributes to his private happineſs, or 
miſery ; fo thoſe ſentiments and affec- 


tions, manners and behaviour, of ration- | 


al agents, which make them uſeful and 


beneficial one to another, and lead them | 


to promote the mutual happineſs of the 
whole community, are called morally | 
good; as, on the contrary, thoſe inclina- 


” his and actions, which render men 


| hurtful and pernicious to each other, 
and which are detrimental to the gene- 
ral good, are termed morally evil, 
AND from hence he may juſtly be 

called morally good or virtuous, who 
has this ſympathy or ſocial paſſion, 
this kindneſs and benevolence, in due 
ſtrength and vigour, always governed 
and directed by right reaſon, ſo as to 
be every way ſuited to the e good ; 5 


as. 


[147] 
as on the contrary, he is term'd morally 
bad or vicious, in whom this ſocial diſ- 
poſition, this tenderneſs and humanity, 


5 is either wholly abſent, or elſe weak and : 


deficient, or through wrong judgment 
ſo partial and miſguided, as not to be 


T conducing to the general good. 


Bor there is ſomething further com 
monly requir'd to compleat a virtuous 


85 character, which never fails to accom- 


* pany a kind and benevolent diſpoſition, 


in creatures endow d With reaſon and 
reflection. | 


SETT. m 


| F O R ve are not only moved dint : 

ly by this /ymparhy to promote the 
happineſs of thoſe of our own kind, 
but whenever theſe ſccial affeFions, ſen- 
timents and actions, come to be repre- 
ſented to the mind, and viewed in re- 
flection, they appear decent and hand- 
1 Some, 
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/ome, excite a pleaſing approbation, and 
the conſciouſneſsof being poſſeſs d of ſuch 
a diſpoſition, and of having done ſuch 


actions, fills the mind with inexpreſſible 


delight; whereas every thing which 5 


betrays a want of this kind affection, 15 
and eſpecially every evidence of a con- 
trary diſpoſition, every ſymptom of ma- 


hce and ill- nature, appears molt odors 
and deformed ; and the reflection upon 

having done ſuch actions ourſelves, gives 
us remorſe, and is naturally attended 

with repentance and ſelf. condemnation. 


Every man's own actions and be- 


haviour, muſt of neceſſity paſs frequent- 


ly under his inſpection and review, and 
he will approve of whatever he has acted 


prudently for his beſt advantage; as the 


remembrance of what is done fooliſhly, 


in prejudice to his own intereſt and hap- 

pines, will give him uncaſineſs. 
| Bur beſides this conſciouſneſs of what 
relates to our own private good or evil, 
we are evidently ſo formed by nature, as 
tO 
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to perceive another difference in actions, 


reſpecting the general good, in which eve- 


ry particular has a ſhare. Thus all thoſe 


inclinations which do apparently tend to 


the publick happineſs, and to render men 


mutually uſeful and beneficent to one 


another, are in themſelves, abſtracted 


from any view to private advantage, 
moſt amiable and engaging ; but every 


contrary diſpoſition, which leads men 
to be hurtful and injurious to each 


other, 1 is moſt odious and deformed, and 
is always regarded with averſion and ab- 


horrence. 


Tuls power of the mind 1 to diſtin- 


guiſh ſentiments, diſpoſitions and actions, 


3 to be thus differently affected by 


them, is called a moral ſenſe, or ſenſe 
of right and wrong, which as it reſpects 


our own actions and behaviour, is com- 


monly known by the name of conſcience ; 


and the approbation of a man's own 
mind, with the conſciouſneſs of his own _ 
integrity, in the beſt ſenſe of the word, 


5 
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ſome, excite a pleaſing approbation, and 
the conſciouſneſs of being poſſeſs d of fuch 
a diſpoſition, and of having done ſuch 
actions, fills the mind with inexpreſſible 
delight; whereas every thing which 
betrays a want of this kind affection, 
and eſpecially every evidence of a con- 
trary diſpoſition, every ſymptom of ma- 
lice and ill- nature, appears molt adios 
and deformed ; and the reflection upon 


having done ſuch actions ourſelves, gives 


us remorſe, and is naturally attended 
with repentance and ſelf-condemnation. 

EVERVY man's own actions and be- | 
haviour, muſt of neceſſity pals frequent- 
ly under his inſpection and review, and 


he will approve of whatever he has acted 


prudently for his beſt advantage; as the 


remembrance of what is done fooliſhly, 
in prejudice to his own intereſt and hap- 


pineſs, will give him uncaſineſs. 


Bur beſides this conſciouſneſs of what 


relates to our own private good or evil, 
we are engenty f ſo formed by nature, as 


to 


[19] 
to perceii ve another difference in actions, 
reſpecting the general good, in which eve- 


ry particular has a ſhare. Thus all thoſe 


inclinations which do apparently tend to 


the publick happineſs, and to render men 
. mutually uſeful and beneficent to one 
another, are in themſelves, abſtracted 


from any view to private advantage, 
moſt amiable and engaging ; but every 


contrary diſpoſition, which leads men 


to be hurtful and injurious to each 


other, is moſt odious and deformed, and 
1s always regarded with averſion and ab- 


: horrence. — 
Tuls power of the mind to an 


guiſh ſentiments, diſpoſitions and actions, 


wy to be thus differently affected by 
them, is called a moral ſenſe, or ſenſe 


of right and wrong, which as it reſpects. 


our own actions and behaviour, is com- 


monly known by the name of conſcience 3 Os 


and the approbation of a man's own 


mind, with the conſciouſneſs of his own _ 


integrity, in the by ſenſe of the word, 
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is termed honour; a poſſeſſion which is 
juſtly valued we any thing elſe 1 in the 


world. 
"Tis peculiar to benevolence ad Mb 


| manity, that they are not only pleaſing 


in their immediate exerciſe, but they 


alſo yield us delight in refletion and re- 
membrance; which no private or ſen- 


ſual pleaſures can pretend to. All thoſe 
enjoyments are of ſhort duration, but 


the others are permanent and laſting; 
for there is a power in the human mind, 
to perceive a beauty and a grace, in 


kind affection, when govern'd by rea- 


fon, and every action proceeding from 
thence, commands our conſtant appro- 


bation in review, and yields continual 


Joy and ſatisfaction. 


 Tars a good diſpoſition, is always . 


attended with an high approbation of 
whatever is acted from that generous 


principle, and is ſtrongly ſupported by 
a love of right, and an abhorrence of 
wrong; inſomuch that when we are 

moved 


n 
moved by kindneſs and benevolence, 
rather than by ſelfiſh motives, and do 
an action which is morally good, though 
greatly diſadvantageous with reſpect to 


private intereſt, it may yet afford us 


greater pleaſure i in reflection, than will 
be ſufficient to recompenſe the loſs; but 
whenever a man is guilty of treachery 
and injuſtice, or commits one diſhoneſt 
action, thou gh it may tend never ſo 
much to his private advantage, it will 
be ſure to gall him in remembrance, 
and the regret may over-ballance any 
advantage it can procure. 
Tufs conſideration may tend to ſup- 
port moral goodneſs, and will help to 
withſtand all oppoſite affections, and 
carry us through any dithculties we may 
meet with in the exerciſe of benevolence; 
ſince that peace of mind, that inward 
ſatisfaction, which reſults from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having done well, will 
prove a laſting reward to virtue ; while 
every action that is morally evil, ſhall 


1 

be puniſhed with remorſe, and the ſtings 

of an evil conſcience, which : are moſt 

grievous and tormenting. 

___ Tnroucu every one has implanted in 
him that degree of /e/f-love, as it is com- 

monly called, which moves him to take 


care of his own private good ; yet there | 


can be no ſelfliking or ſelf-eſteem, but 
where a man, when he looks into him- 
| elf, can find ſomething in his character 
which is morally excellent, and can va- 
lue himſelf upon ſomething worthy and 
deſerving. „ ” 
Tis a moſt commendable paſſion 
implanted in the breaſts of all man- 
kind, to defire fo to behave themſelves, 
as to merit their own approbation and 
eſteem ; and there is ſomething in man- 
ners and behaviour, which is eſtimable 
and excellent, honeſt and becoming, 
 whichattords inexpreſſible delightwhen- 
ever we perceive it in ourſelves ; but 
where this is wanting, and inſtead of 
honeſty and worth, we meet with vil- 
lany 
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lany and baſeneſs, the mind can never 
be at reſt, but the odious deformity is 
fo ſhocking, as to create continual eU 
_ diſlike, which is attended with inevitable 
diſturbance and confuſion. 
Tris inherent /ove of right, and the : 
_ conſciouſneſs of a man's own worth, is 
both a natural and exquiſite pleaſure, 
yielding the trueſt ſelt-enjoyment, and 
upon many occaſions ſupporting perſons 
under all private evils, enabling them 
chearfully to undergo the ne ſuf⸗ 
ferings, and even death itſelf; where- 
as on the contrary, the reproaches of a 
man's own conſcience, and the grievous 
ſenſe of ſhame and guilt, deſtroys all 
inward peace, and ſometimes raiſes ſo 
ſtrong a felf-· abhorrence, as to make even 
life el an inſupportable burthen. 
Tis not only a man's own behaviour 2, 
which comes under the inſpection of 
bis own mind, but the affections and 
manners of others will alſo fall under 10 
his cenſure, and though from a pringnn- 
X ciple 9 
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_wiple of humanity, we bear good-will 
to all mankind, without confidering 
their moral qualitics, ſuppoſing them 
to be all nearly the ſame, yet the 21070! 
ſenſe makes a great diſtinction; and while 
the general ane! 18 towutch ſome 
increas d to the higheſt degree, it will 


with regard to others be reduced to no- 


thing, or even the contrary affections 
of hatred and will be excited in its 
100m. 

Wu N we compare different cha- 
racers, as to their moral conduct, one 
with another, there ariſes a new tryal of 
the heart, and the ſentiments, inclina- 
tions, and affections of others become 
the objects of our affections. 

Tux all thoſe diſpoſitions, and 
actions, that render mankind generous 
and beneficent, and that evidently tend to 

the publick good, and to the order and 
harmony of ſociety, do always appear 
beautiful and amiable; they heighten 
and increaſe general beney olence, and 


do | 


(135 } 
do naturally win our love and eſteem of 
the agent, even though we receive 20 
7 advantage by them; but if they 
are particularly beuseial to us, they 
: excite a farther affection called gratitude. 

WIEREAs on the contrary ſuch actions 
as proceed from malice and ill-nature, 
or which ſhew the want or abſence of 
natural affection, appear odious and de- 
form'd ; ; they impair or extinguiſh good- 
will towards the agent, and excite our 
hatred, ſcorn, and indignation, even 
thou oh” we are not immediately preju- 
diced by them ; but if they are hurtful 
to us, they 1 ꝗ i in a particular manner 
the paſſion of anger and reſentment. 
| Ws are not only determin'd by na- 
ture to purſue our own private good, but 
we have alſo implanted in us that Hin- 
pathy which leads us to deſire the good 
of others, and conſequently we ſhall 
highly approve of every thing which 
tends to promote either of theſe ends : 
we may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to love 
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that which gives us pleaſure of any 
kind, or contributes to our private good 


in any reſpect; and we are alſo ſaid to 


hate whatever gives us pain and diſtur- 


bance, when it comes into our thoughts, 
though it is not preſent to the ſenſe: 


But theſe affections of love and hatred | 
are properly applied to oral agents, 
according as they are good or evil with 


reſpect to others, in which caſe theſe 


paſſions are more exquiſite than when 3 
our own. private 1 only. is con- 
1 cern d. 


Bur ads both 1 are ai the 


affections ariſing therefrom will be more 


intenſe, than when they are ſingle. As 
when that moral goodneſs and virtue, 


which makes a man uſeful in ſociety, is 


immediately beneficial to us, when we 


are ſharers of his kindneſs, and partake 


of his bounty and generofity ; this in- 


creaſes our love, and raiſes eſteem into 


gratitude : and when thoſe morally evil 


qualities which 7 ender a man Per nicious 


L199] - 
to ſociety i in general, do make him in- 
jurious to us in particu lar, this increaſes 
our hatred, and hei ghtens averſion i into 
reſentment. 

' Yer it is moſt certain, that excluſive | 
of any private advantage, whenever ve 
_ perceive in any character a ſtrong ſym-_ 
pathyand compali! ion, and conſequently 
a delight in the good of others, and a 
defire to promote it, join d with a juſt 
ſenſe of honour, and all thoſe beautiful 
moral graces of honeſty, faith, integrity, 
friend!) hip and generoſity, theſe can 
never be viewed with indifference, but 
though our own private intereſt is no 
ways concerned, every repreſentation of 
this kind will affect us with pleaſure, 
and command our ſincereſt love and 
eſteem. 

Bur when we perceive in any perſon 
the waz or abſence of theſe diſpoſitions, 
when we ſee plain ſymptoms of a hard 
heart, or an inſenſibility to the good or 
©) | of nis fellow - creatures, without any 


ſenſe 


b i 
lenſe of honour, attended with trea- 
chery, cruelty, and ingratitude; theſe 
do at firſt ſight excite our Hatred and 
abhorrence, even thou gh we are wholly 
wnconcern d in their * een and re- 
ceive no prejudice with regard to our 
ovvn private intereſt. 

WutTHtr we contemplate theſe dif- 
terent manners in real life, or fee them 
repreſented in feigned characters upon 
the ſtage, or read them deſcribed in 
hiſtory or fable, there will always be 
| found an apparent diffcrence, a beauty 
on the one hand, and an odious defor- 
mity on the other, and we ſhall natu- 
rally applaud the one, and condemn 
the other. 
A sy this view of the delicate ſenti- 
ments and affections of the human 
mind, the various emotions of the heart, 
and the ſubſequent behaviour and con- 
duct in lite, is of all others the moſt 
enchanting ; nothing affects the mind 
like what procceds from itſelf; and it is 
here 


9] - 
here that the 1 che beautiful 
and comely, as well as the diſſonant, 


the odious, and deformed, by ſtriking 


ap UPON this ſenſe do move us more power- 


tully than in muſical numbers, or than 
any outward forms, or repreſentations 


: of ſenſible things, raiſing our higheſt 


A admiratim and efteem, and alſo exciting — 


our keeneſt aver/fron and ſcorn. 

THis is fo oreat a truth, that it ſeems 
to be univer! ally acknowledy' d; the po- 
liteſt part of mankind being G1 very ſen- 


{ble ; amiable moral goodneſs is, 


and how odious the contrary, that they 


always endeavour to form their carriage 
o as to bear a ſemblance of benevolence 


and humanity. If theſe affections are 
not implanted in the heart, there muſt 
at leaſt be a ſhew of them in their out- 


ward behaviour. If there is not rea! 
wood nature, there mult be good brec ding, 
and. good manners, and every defect in 


point of kindneſs and good will muſt be 
carefully concealed, if we would live in 
any 


”* Fwy») ” 


200 | -; 
any tolerable repute amongſt thoſe we 
_ converſe with. And for what reaſon? 

Becauſe every appearance of ill nature 


is by all mankind PI with de- 
teſtation. 


* r. N. 


'ET it is not Senevolence alone which 
makes up an amiable character, 
but next to good nature, what is com- 
monly called god ſenſe, (which conſiſts 
in a clear underſtanding, a lively wit, 
and a penetrating judgment) renders a 
_ perſon admired and eſteemed; as the 
want of this and every Os TH ot - 
weakneſs and folly, makes him deſpiſed. 
YET neither good nature nor good 
ſenſe can appear to any advantage, when 
ſeparated from each other : for when 
we love and eſteem any perſon for 
having a kind and generous diſpoſition, = 
we always ſuppoſe him to be endowed 
= ith 
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with at leaſt a common capacity of rea- 
ſonand judgment, otherwiſe thoſe qua- 
| lities will loſe much of their beauty; 

| becauſe the kindeſt intentions 15 may be- 
come fruitleſs, if there is not prudence 
do chuſe the moſt proper means to ren- 
der them effectual; and if the affections 


themſelves are not govern d by reaſon, 


4: but are partial and miſguided, whilſt 


they are beneficial to ſome, they may 
be 1 injurious to others. ” 
Ax though the beauties of the un- 
derſtanding, ſuch as a great capacity, 
and reach of thought, a bright genius, 
| and a ready wit, do cauſe a perſon to 

be exceedingly valued and admired ; 

yet it is always preſumed, at the fame 

time, that he is not wanting in the com- 
mon affeckions of humanity ; otherwiſe 
thoſe great talents will "ch 10 far fr om 
making him more beloved, that they 
will rather help to make him more 
hated and more feared; becauſe a great 
ſhare of policy and cunning, when 
* Joined 
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joined with ill-nature, and employed to 
ſerve a wicked inclination, will be ſure 
to prove moſt fatally miſchievous. 


Bur though theſe two principal beau- 


ties do loſe all their ſplendor when they 


are ſeparated, yet when they come uni- 


ted in an eminent degree, they caſt an 
unſpeakable luſtre upon each other, and 


are then moſt worthy of our higheſt ad- 


miration and eſteem. 


 ForTITUDE and COURAGE as it 


teaches us to deſpiſe all private evils 


when we are purſuing what may tend 
to the publick g good, as it carries us with 


| Readineſs and vigour through any en- 
terprize which reaſon dictates to be | 
right, without {hrinking at any danger | 


which may be in our way; and as 
without this no great and worthy action 
can ever be perform'd, but the meaneſt 

and moſt abject conditions muſt be ſub- 
mitted to, where this is wanting, it is 
undoubtedly a moſt uſeful and amiable 
quality, and always procures a man ho- 


nour 
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nour and eſteem ; whereas on the con- 
trary every imputation of cowardice is 
moſt infamous and diſgraceful. 
Ils this which enables a man to look 


; danger in the face, without being diſ- 


mayed or diſcompoſed, or loſing that 


calmneſs and preſence of mind, and 
that free uſe of reaſon, ſo neceſſary to 
find out the moſt proper meaſures to be 
taken on any ſudden and dangerous oc- 
currence, and to put thoſe meaſures in 
execution: if it is an evil which may 
be avoided, or if it is what muſt be en- 
dured, this prompts him to meet it with 
chearfulneſs and reſolution, and to bear 
it with a firm temper, which very much 
wieakens the force of any calanuty, and 
renders the ſuffering more eaſy: ſo that 

it is exceeding uſeful with regard to pri- 
vate happineſs, but it ſeems to ſhine out 
in the greateſt brightneſs when employ- 

ed in a common cauſe, as it enables a 
man to protect the weak, to ſuccour 
the injured, and upon all occaſions to 
T 23 ſerve 


mM 

ſerve his friends and country in the moſt 
effectual manner. 

TEMur ERA NCR or a power to forbear 

ſenſual pleaſures, and to deny ourſelves 

of private and ſelfiſh enjoyments, when- 


ever it ſhall be requiſite, is in itſelf 


the contrary, to have the appetites un- 
govern d, and to follow thoſe ſatisfactions 

with too much greedineſs, is odious and 
indecent, making up a contemptible 
character; and it is not only when theſe 
inclinations are exceſſive that they are 

indecent, but men are commonly a- 
ſhamed of every thing which betrays 
ſelfiſhneſs, even in caſes where it is in- 
nocent; and they ſtudy to conceal all 
private pleaſure, when others do not 
partake with them ; all indulgence 1 1s 
_ diſapproved of, but forbearance is * 
plauded. 

No d ĩs it at all ſtrange that this vir- 
tue ſhould appear ſo amiable, and be 
ſo much praiſed and admired, if we 

CO- 


always hand/ome and becoming; as on 


for whoever is enſlaved to thoſe low de- 
: fires, and immerſt in ſenſual delights, 
z in a manner abandon'd and loſt, in- 


| with ſucceſs: and as too great a bent 


” affections, it will not only render us in- 


inferior 8 and ſets us at liber- 


over himſelf, will find no hindrance in 


. 
conſider its ſingular uſefulneſs in life; 


8 capable of reliſhing higher enjoyments, 
and utterly diſabled from purſuing them 


towards private pleaſi ure in many caſes 
acts in direct oppoſition to the publick 


capable of doing good to others, but it 
inſenſibly leads us into ſuch actions as 
may be highly 1 injurious, and will con- 
ſequently prove of infinite miſchief to 
ſociety. 

Bur temperance, if we can once at- 


tain to it, diſengages us from all theſe 


ty to purſue what is moſt excellent and 
worthy. Whoever has this command 


following 758 meaſures as his beſt judg- 
ment tells him is moſt conducing to his 
happineſs. The kind affeftions being no 


longer 
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to the wealthy and the 
poverty is the object of their ſcorn, and 


merit in rags is ridiculed and deſpiſed. 


[ 166 ] 


longer oppoſed by more powerful paſ- 
ſions, will then act in their full force, 


and there is nothing great, generous and 


beneficent, which a mind ſo cultivated 
will not produce. 1 
WeaLTH and rOWER al are held 
in high veneration by the greateſt part | 
of mankind, and do cauſe . # poſſeſſors 
of them to be exceedingly honoured and 


reſpected; ſo prone are weak minds to 
be dazled with riches and honours, that 


theſe are more regarded by the generali- 
ty, than virtue or wiſdom, or any other 
eſtimable quality whatſoever : as many 


perſons are apt to make money their 


ſovereign good, and fondly imagine 


happineſs to conſiſt in acquiring endleſs | 


riches, ſo they pay their higheſt eſteem 
oreat, whilſt 


Bur though this proceeds entirely 


from a wrong * of things, yet 


it muſt be N d that if wealth 


and 


[ [ 167 1 
and power are not in themſelves valu- 
able, they are yet the principal means 


| of procuring whatever is defirable and 


good; and when thoſe who are poſſeſs d 
of them, underſtand the art of enjoying 


| them, they will not only be ſubſervient 


do their own private pleaſure, but will 
alſo enable them to contribute greatly to 
the good of others, and to do the moſt 
kind and generous actions. | 
WIiOoEvER conſiders the great uſeful- 
neſs of theſe things, will induſtriouſly 
endeavour to obtain them by all the wass 
that are conſiſtent with jaſtice, prudence 
and Honour; and will allo pay a greater 
degree of reſped to thoſe who have theſe 
abilities joined with a benevolent inclina- 
tion, becauſe they will then diffuſe a 
more extenſive beneficence, and by com- 
municating happineſs to great numbers, 
render a character more illuſtrious. 
NATURAL BEAUTY of the outward 
form, and a becoming carriage and be- 


haviour, do at firſt light ſtrike upon the 


mind 
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mind of every bcholder, fo as to excite 
love and reſpect, and all the inward 
| graces of the mind, how engaging ſo- 
ever they may be, when they are diſ- 
covered in a beautiful perſon, do appear 
ſtill more agreeable. 
Mopksry and HUMILITY wherever 
they are found are always amiable ; 
on the contrary every inſtance of pride 
or an overweening opinion of one's ſelf, 
is odious and diſpleaſing. 
Taurn and SINCERITY are alſo highly — 
valued, whilſt zreachery and falſhood are 
treated with deteſtation, nothing be- 
ing more pernicious to ſociety; becauſe 
a man may do that harm to another by 
ſecret fraud and diſſimulation, which he 
could not compaſs by direct and open 
dealing; and under the ſemblance of 
friendſhip, may do him greater injury, 
than by declared enmity and violence. 
Tuos by enquiring what it is which 
wins the love and eſteem of others, and 


gains a man the rel pen and good opi- 


nion 
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nion of thoſe he lives amongſt, and what 
thoſe qualities are that make up an ami- 
able character, it will be found that na- 
' tural beauty of the body, when united 
with the beauties of the mind, makes 
a perſon appear more lovely and agree- 
able; that in like manner the endow 
= 3 of reaſon and under {tanding, a 
mind well ſtored with uſeful know do Te, 
4 large compaſs of thought, a conk . 
invention, and a penetrating judge ent, 
when joined with great humanity and 
god nature, are worthy of our higheſt 
een Temperance and courage arc 
in themiclves excellent, as they . 
a moderate degree 27 private affect:on, 
and ſhew the ſelliſn paſtions to be under 
command, but cſpecially when they are 
made ulc of to ſerve the purpoſes of be- "IR 
nevolence, they appear exceeding amb. +08 
able. Allo w * In and power "when 
they arc cmploy d for the publick good, 
render a man more extentively uſeful: 
5 and 
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and do therefore challenge a greater de- 


gꝗrxce of veneration and reſpect. 


Tusk are the fair poſſeſſions and 


endowments for which we admire others, 


and upon which we are alſo apt to value 


ourſelves, they command our approba- 


tion immediately, at firſt fight, and we 


have endeavour'd to point out the rea- | 
ſons why they ought to do ſo. But it 
we impartially examine this matter, it | 
will alſo be found that neither beauty 
nor wit, nor heroick bravery, nor tem- 
perance, nor riches or power, without 


benevolence will appear i in the leaſt agree- 


able. This is the main ſpring and mo- 1 
tive to all worthy actions, and the reſt 
are moſtly abilities which render it more 


effectual; and though all theſe do add 


4 greater luſtre to benevolence, yet they 


ee to derive their own ſplendor whol- 


ly from it, becauſe where this is want- 
ing, outward beauty loſes all its charms, 
a ad the greateſt natal abilitiesare ſo far 


from 


LI 

from appearing e that they only 
render a man more odious and mor 
dreadful ; they will then be made uſc 

of to gratify other paſſions, and to ſerve 
wicked purpoſcs, and it they are not 
employ d to do good, they will be ſure 
to do abundance of harm. The fineſt 
underſtanding will be ſo far from im- 
_ proving in wiſdom, that it will rather 
degenerate into cunning ; valour will 
be brutal fierceneſs and cruelty, and 
power will be no better than tyranny 
and oppreſſion. 

So true it is that of all the graces 
which adorn human nature, a kind and 
generous diſpoſition grvern'd by prudence, 
and directed by right reaſon, is the moſt 

engaging ; and every action flowing 
from this principle, appcars exceeding 
amiable ; but where this is wanting 
there can be nothing excellent nd 
praiſe-worthy, nothing that can merit 
eſteem or approbation ; but a mind fo 
defective i is inilantly laid waſte, and be 
2 2 come 
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comes a wild and frighttul delart, every 
thing fair and Kandy: being remov'd, | 
and- nothing left but what is d. form'd. 


. 


2 Wacn lends FD the fecond grand .| 


iupport of moral goodnels, VIS. 


the pratſe ard appr obaton of others ; for 
next to that peace and ſatisfaction which | 
_ reſults from the teſtimony of a man's 
own conſcience, this is a moſt plealing 


reward to virtuous actions. 
ALL men have naturally implanted in 


them a love of honour and reputation, 


and are apt to be very much delighted 1 
With every token of the eſteem and 


gcod opinion of others, though they 
expect no farther advantage Com them, 
and to be extremely diſturbed and un- 


caly, wehen they are deſpiſed and il! 
thought of, though they arcad no far- 
1 EF-CY Ti | | 


Ts 


©: 2 20 
Ius ſenſe of honour and ſhame diſ- 


covers itſelf very early in children, who 


ſoon become ſenſible of praiſe; they 2 


feel a pleaſure | in being valued and com- 
mended, and are uncaſy when they 
find themſelves ſlighted and contemned, 


without confidering any farther con- 


(quence. 
THis I undoubtedly 1 natural paſ- 


{101 implanted in the very frame and 
conſtitution of human nature, and 
every ſudden apprehenſion or conſciouſ- 
neſs of having done what will bring | 
upon us ſhame, diſcovers itſelf in the 
countenance by bluſhing, which comes 
without our knowledge, and which is 


not in any man's power to prevent, un- 
leſs in ſuch as have loſt all ſenſe of 
ſhame, who by their ill conduct have 
forfeited the good opinion of others, 
and diſpairing ever to retrieve it, have 


by long practice acquired an habitual 


inpudente. 


Friars 
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Tuls affection when duly cultivated, 
1s a moſt powerful incentive to young 


minds, which if theſe rewards and 


puniſhments are rightly apply d, may 
be inſenſibly led to the practice of what 


1s morally good, and reſtrain'd from 


what is evil. The love of praile, and 


{ear of ſhame, will have a great in- 
fluence in that tender age, to prompt 
young perſons to ſuch actions as are 
praiſe-worthy, and alſo to curb many 


unruly paſſions which would not other- 
wiſe be controul d. 

Trouc this is not the true principle 
of virtue, which proceeds from a good 


diſpoſition and a love of what is right; 


yet that principle is very much ſtrength- 
ened and encourag d, by the tribute of 


praiſe which all mankind do by general 


conſent pay to virtuous and well-order d 
actions. 


ALL men do delight in 74 putation, 


and there 1s no way £ ſure to obtain it, 


2s ad the practice | of moral goodneſs ; 


becauſc 
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W that which evidently tends tc 
the general good, will never fail of be- 
ing crow ned with univerſal applauſe, 
the generality of mankind being fo far 
true to the intereſt of ſociety, that in 
the main they ſeldom beſtow their ap- 
U probation, but upon ſuch actions as they 
apprehend to be conducing to the pub- 
lick happineſs; nor do they often err 
very wide, unleſs they are depraved by 
wrong education, and by monſtrous and 
abſurd opinions inſtilled into their minde. 
when young. 

IJ ls love of praiſe w vhen kept with: 
in its duc bounds, and when men ftrive 
to obtain it by real merit, as it is highly 
beneficial to ſociety, fo it is no way cul- 
pable in part cater perſons, but rather 
commendable; the molt generous minds 
are moſt ſuſc eptible of this. paſſion, 
and arc thereby ſometimes excited to 
perform the greateſt and moſt heroict: 
actions, ſurmounting all difficultice, 
throvgh which other motives withonit 
this 
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this aſſiſtance, would have wanted force 
to have carried them; but as this is not 


a fociat, but a Selfiſh pleaſure, whcrein 


others cannot always partake with us, 
but may rather think themſelves ales | 
of what might juſtly have fallen to their 


ſhare, therefore the wiſeſt have always 4 


endeavour'd to conceal it ; they would 
have the world believe that they act 
from other and better motives, and are 
| aſhamed to receive openly commenda- 


tion and applauſe ; they rather ſeem to | 


diſclaim and renounce 1t, well- knowing 
that modefty is an amiable quality, but 


an aſſuming diſpofition is odious and — 


diſpleaſing. 


Too great an opinion of Ol! ſelf, 
join d with too great a defire alter ho- 
nour, and laying claim to more than is 
our ſhare, is vanity and pride, which 
when it is apparent, common Gilap- 
points its own purpoſe, and in ſtcad of 
gaining eſtccem, rather brings a man in- 
to contempt. e 


e 
WnarzyEg in human ſentiment and 
action is diſcernd to be it and d, 
agrecable to moral truth, commands our 
admiration and applauſe ; but whatever 
varies from this primary meaſure and 
rule of right, cry thing immoral, 


* fooliſh, and abſurd, appears deformed, 


and tends to more our ſcorn and con- 


: tempt. 
Jus crery thing of this bind which 
is injurious to ourſelves or others, in any 
great degree, eſpecially when we are in 
a ſerious mod, is apt to give us diſtur- 
bance, and excite a mixture of hatred 
and reſentment ; but if it has no very 
bad influence, with reſpect to the hap- 
pincls of ourſelves or others, nor amounts 
to much more than error and fo olly, © 
ſome oddneſs and fingularity, whim Rap 
_ extravagance, this, When it is viewed 
in good humour, ſeldom gives us any 
diſturbance, but rather attects us with 
a peculiar kind of pleaſure, and raiſes 
our mirth and laughter. 
„„ THAT 
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Tuar this power of affection is na- 
tural to mankind, will hardly be dif- 
puted, becauſe it ſhews itſelf ſufficiently 


by outward tokens, and ſeems to be im- 
planted in all men, but in different de- 


grees, according to the natural temper - 


Some are more ſmitten with the filent 
admiration of what is beautiful and juft, 
while others are prone to view every 
thing in a ludicrous {:ght, and ſearch out 
whatever is fooliſh and abſurd, and may 

- conſequent] y ſerve to raiſe a laugh. "The | 
giddy, frolickſome, and gay, are pro- 
voked to laughter by every trifle, fre- 
quently by matters which are not proper 
ſubjects of mirth; while others more 


grave and . have but little re- 
lin for this kind of pleaſure, and are 


perhaps ſcarce ever ſeen to ſmile ; the 


fame perſons allo at different ſeaſons arc 


more or leſs ſuſceptible of this diver- 
fon. When a man is pleaſed and 1 in 


| ood humour, he will make many 


things matter of merriment, and ſhew 


his 


[ 179 |] 
his diſapprobation only by derifion, 
which at other times would have been 
apt to move his diſpleaſure. Tis moſt 
certain that we are beſt diſpoſcdt to reli 
this entertainment, when we are in 
chearfulneſs and good humour; for 
when a man is uneaſy, he will "0 but 
little inclin'd to merriment, and when 
he is out of humour, he will be more 
ready to reſent every little incident, than 
do carry it off with an air of pleaſantry. 
- Tr It muſt be acknowledged, that 
this ſenſe of ridicule, as it is the foun- 
dation of raillery and humour, gaicty 
and feſtivity, helps to furniſh out a great 
part of the pleaſures of life; it makes 

cven the miſtakes and imperfeRtions the 
faults and follies of our conduct, af- 

ford great matter of ple aſantry and di- 
cerſion, and the mirth which they crc- 
ate, helps to ſoften our carcs, to temper 
our more ſerious thoughts, and ſerves as 
An antidote againſt ſpleen and 3 
choly; for this 5 prating affection has 
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wonderful efficacy to banith lorrow, and 


inſpire the mind with gladneſs; it ex- 
hilerates the drooping ſpirits, nd 1 in its 
turn, promotes ckearfulnek and good 


humour. 
Ir it is rightly nl it may al- 


6 contribute very much to put vice out 


of countenance ; for in this method, 
even / ors of ack and moral in- 
ftrufiom, are often moſt eſfectually con- 


vey d, fince theſe errors and blemiſhes 


in mens conduct, may by the elegance 


of wit, and the nice touches of a refined 
railtery, be fo naturally drawn and 
placed 1 in ſo facetious a light, that we 


cannot help being ue with the re- 


preſentation, and at the fame time if. 
we are conſcious that any of theſe ſail- 


ings belong to our own character, a 
e Kin of ſhame will excite us to 


correct and amend them. 


Hr Nck it is that good companty and 


fol te conver/ation, tend fo much to re- 
_ fine mens manners, and to work off 


what- 


[ 18x | 
whatever is indecent and immoral; tor 
ſuch perſons in the midſt of vaiety and 

humour mutually give and take uſctul 

inſtructions, and do alternately hold the 
glaſs to each other, wherein every one 
may behold his own blemiſhes and 1 im 
perfections. This will not fail to excite 
him moſt powerfully to reform, and fo 

to adjuft his behaviour, as to be no 
longer the mark of jeſt and ridicule 

for there is nothing which men covet 
more than geen, nor any thing they 
dread more than being deſpiſed, and 

_ expoled to 2 on and derih Jon. 

Tis no ſmall advantage to this 

method of inſtruction, that it may be 

managed with pleaſamtneſs and good he. 
mour, "without any ſhew of hatred or 

ill ill, and without any ſour aſpects or 

magiſterial airs, to create oftence, and 

render it diſguſtful. Any ſudden tranſ- 

port of joy e by ſome good 
fortune befalling ourſelves, or the view 
of any misfortune happening to another, 


will 
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will in me tempers be apt to produce 
laughter; but ſurely nothing can be the 
proper ohject of ridicule but what is im- 
oral or ard and conſequently mean 


and contemptible ; and even amongſt 


theſe things, ſuch only are to be ſelected 


as are of lefler moment and no ſerious 


nature; tor what is exceeding wicked 


Will Wader cauſe reſentment = indig- 
nation, and what is extremely uk 
and filly will be more apt to raiſe com- 


. paſf 10h. 


Too great a degree of 222 of 


any kind, call it ſenſuality, cowardice, 
or avarice, is the proper 9bje&? of ſatire, 
and has been always ridiculed with ſuc- 
ceſs: but temperance, courage and ge- 
neroſity, will always appear ye” x} 
nor can they ever be made a jeſt of, or 


render 4 contemptible ; - and as the beſt 
affections can be of no uſe, but will 


rather prove pernicious, if they are not 
directed by reaſon, therefore every in- 


ſtance of weakneſs or folly will be de- 
2 {picable 


„, 
ſpicable and ridiculous, but wiſdom and 
good ſenſe will be always admired. 

Uyox the whole it ſeems that in hu- LO 
man affairs there is a certain end, oo 
which when rightly underſtood, will to 

every human creature appear extremely 
deſirable. Whatever is apparently con- | 
trary to this end, is immoral and irra- "2 
tional, fooliſh nd abſurd, indecent and 1 
deformed, always regarded with ſcorn | 
and contempt, and is unavoidably the | 
9 = ſubject of reſentment or ridicule ; as on | 
the other hand, whatever tends to pro- 9 5 N 
mote this great end, is right and true, 5 
moſt reaſonable and fitting „ beautiful, 1 
I juſt, always regarded with honour and =. 
eſteem, from which we cannot with- 1 
hold our admiration and applauſe. 


1 - SECT. | 
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T IS not in moral fabjeas only that 


we perceive a beautyand a charm, 
but alſo the productions of nature and 
art, when they come under our ſurvey 
and contemplation, do many of them 
excite a plcaſing admiration : They are 
no ſooner brought into our view, but 


they affect us with pleaſure direfly, and 


7mmediately, without our reflecting on | 
the reaſon why they do fo, and with- 3 


out their being conſidered with relation 
40 ourſelves ; or as advantageous in any 
other reſpect, even w here there 1s no 
poſſeſſion, no enjoyment or reward, but 
barely ſceing and admiring. 
Tus objects are therefore call led 
beautiful, as others are termed zgly and 
deformed, which are not view d with 
this ſatisfaction, but are rather apt to 
create diſa appr bark and diſtaſte. 


Tues: 


185 
Tn E S F pleaſures being excited by the 
ima des of things recen o by the ſight, 


from objects wiich arc aqua ly before 


our eyes, or elſe called up by the memo 


ry, and formed into agreeable pictures, 
; , 4 2 _ 
arc calied the plenſur es of the 11MAfina- 


tion; for though theſe ideas arc original- 


ly receiv'd by the fight, yet the plea- 


| {ures they aſtord are not allowed to be- 


long to the outward ſenſe, but are aſcri- 


hed to another faculty. Of this how- 


_ ever we are certain from experience, that 


there are ſcycral modifications of matter, 

which the mind without any previous 
conſideration, pronounces at ſirſt fight 
to be beaurifal Or deformed. All * 
which by nature or art, are ſfaſhioned 


into regular figures, are more pleating 


than ſuch as are irregular and confuſed; 


al pile of building ring according to 


juſt order and proportion, frikes the 
eye more agreeably than a rude heap 
of miss. hapen W 
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A s8Pacious horizon and an azure 

sky, with the ſun ſhining out in his full 

glory, and eſpecially when riſing or ſet- 

ting, he gilds the mountain-tops, and 

paints the clouds with glorious colours, 

is a ſight moſt pleaſing and delightful ; 

5 nor is it leſs entertaining when the ſun 
has left our hemiſphere, and the ſhades 
of night do cover the carth, to view the 

Heavens adorned with fuch an infinity of 
{1m - pax kling ſtars, beſides the neighbouring 
Eo planets, and the pale moon, that ſhine: 
1 with borrowed light. 1 5 
I we take a ſurvey of our planctar 7 | 
lyſtem, with that glorious luminary the 

| tun in its center, the fountain of vital 
fl 4 | | | heat, and ſource of thoſe continuall: y 
1 emitted ſtreams, which enlighten and 
invigorate the {urrounding worlds, for 

# around him all the planets with this our 
_—_=- carth either tingle or with attendants, 
3 do perpetuatly move, and all partake 
the bleſſing of his light, and genera! 
warmth, periormi ung their revolutions in 


juſt 
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pat propor tion, and nden meaſurc. 
This is a ſpeculation not only delighttul, 
but amazing, and eſpecially if we con- 
ſider the almoſt infinite number of fix- 
ed ſtars, as fo m any ſuns, no leſs dif- 
ſuſive of vital treaſure, nor lcls attended 
with their proper planets, who pay their 
circular homage, and partake of the 
ſame enlivening influence, this will pre- 
ſent an idea of the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of nature, and the immenſity 
of the material world, too vaſt for our 
narrow capacities to entertain. 

Tus E ſublime contempl: tions may 
allo fill our minds with worthy concep- 
tions, and excite us to a grateful adora- 
tion of the guardian deity, and ſovereign | 

ruler of the world ; the ſource and prin- 
ciple of all beanty and perfection, who 
holds in being the ſeveral parts of this 
ſtupendous frame: and moves them all 
from the leait to the createſt, by ſacred 
and inviolable laws, contrived by uner- 
ang wiſdom and moſt corfummat? 


B02: -- good- 
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goodneſs, for the welfare of cach Par- 
ticular being, fo far as may ſuit with the 
order and pericction of the whole. 
Dur not to launch too tar into theſe. 
boundleßs views of nature, if we return 
to this our globe, the various landskips 
and rural ſcenes, which preſent them- 
ielves upon the ſurface of the carth, di- 
verified into hills and vallics, woods 
and ſpacious plains, covered with re- 
freiung verdure, and enlivened with 
ſuch diſtinction of light and ſhade, in 
ſome parts adorn d with pleaſant * 
and ſpir y cities, and water d with wind- 
ing rivers; while in others the proſpect 
varies to wilds and ſandy deſarts, craggy 
rocks and lofty mountains; all theſe 
together do form agreeable 1 and 
ſtrike the imagination with an 27, Aibli 
plegſure. 

AN by it is not only che fury ey of the: 
larger ſcenes of the material world that 
is 2 entertaining, but if we deſcend to 
contemp late particulor beares, we ſhall 


find 
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find all the works of nature wrought 
up with the moſt exqrifite art, exiibit- 
ing new {cenes of wonder, and they will 
be more admired the better they are un- 
derftood ; but much will {al remain 
myſlerious, which the moſt diſcerning 
ſenſe aſſiſted by the acuteſt rcaſon Can 
never fully unſold. I. 

Tos who ſearch into the he wels of 
the carth, do there diſcover hidden won- 
ders to gratify their curioſity, which 


though more Imple 1 in ſtructure, are 


-- not leſs exquiſite in beauty, than other 


productions more compounded; gens 
and. 22 crous fones, though their ſub- 
ſtance is moſt e ee, and beſides 
their 3 ack and incorruptibility, have 
little in them worthy of admiration, but 
their luſtre and beautiful colour, are yet 
moſt highly prized. Metal of the no- 
bler kind are ſufficiently idoliz'd | by the 
gencrality of mankind, and even thoſe 
ol the baſer fort, as well as many other 
minera) ſubſtances, are endowed with 

ſuch 


LY 
uch wonderiul properties, and when 
tried through all the various methods of 
Mm enquiry by fire, do yield ſuch ſurpriſing 
appearances, as ſtrike upon the fancy, 
and furniſh out matter of employ ment 
for the buſy mind of man; to far that 


thoſe that turn their thoughts towards | 


theſe ſubjects, can in theſe. experiments 2 
ſpend their days with pleaſure. 


Ir we examine what paſſes upon the | 


ſurface of this globe, we. ſhall find it 
ever fruitful of an in of beautiful 
forms, which do all origin rally procced 
from their parent carth, and having 
appear'd for a ſhiort time, do return to 
vLarth again; which brings forth more 
0 undergo the lame fats: > they ſoon 

quit theme borrow'd forms, and by a 

quick circulation are reſolved into their 
primitive matter, and yield their exemen- 
tary ſubſtances to new comers. But 
though theſe particular beings are thus 
tranſitory and thort-liv'd, vet bi y ſemina] 


POW 


| G1 | 


powers they produce their like, and by 


ſucceſſion live through cndlck ages. 


TERRE are mal nden of ſpecies of 


plants, which in all their various nary 


from the filver moks, to the ſtately oa! I 
are both in their inward fabrick, and 
their outward form, exceedingly beauti- 
fat 5 -and by thoſe who are curious in 

Z this way, are not beheld without adini- 
ration. How wonderful is the ſtructure 


of the root which i] ſhoots downward, and 


| of the fem which crows unwards | | how 


uniform the e PR how curiouſly 
figured are the leaves, and above all, 


how cequiſitely beautiful are the flowers! 
inſomuch that this ſingle production Or 
the vegetable kingdom f furniches a moſt 
elegant entertain ment to thoſe who have 


al faſt knowledge of theſe beaur? oo and 
a refined tate for this kind of plcaiure. 
Ir we aicend to animals, and ſurrev 


only the Inſet? trite, yet even here wilt " 


toon be tound 25 . cave of admi- 
31 
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ing framed with no leſs conſummate 
gib than the greateſt ; as theſe are en- 
dow-ed with ſenſe and ſelf. -motion, ſo all 
tie; limbs and inſtruments of action, are 
adapted to their circumſtances with the 
niceſt art, to enable them to avoid their 
enemy, or to ſeize their prey, and to 
perform all the actions proper to their 
kind: many of them have the art of 
ſpinning with wonderful quickneis ; 
| others do allo weave nets ; fome build 

cities, and live i in ſocicty Under a regular 
government. 
, ao peculiar to theſe creaturcs. 
that after a certain ſeaſon, they ſeem to 
be grown weary of lite, and faſhion to 
themſelves ſepulchres, wherein they lie 


intombed, and are to all Appearance 


dead ; but after a ſhort time they rue 
gain: with gre cater glory in a different 
form, having undergone a ſurpriſing 
change, and inſtead of creeping on the 
earth, they now expand their wings, and 
"become inhabirants of the air. 
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Tis moſt entertaining to behold theſe 


mean and contemptible inks when ac- 


curately viewed, to be adorn'd with ſuch 
a vaſt variety of glorious colours and 
ſuch great profuſion of dreſs and attire, 
to which no borrow'd magnificence, nor 
artificial embelliſhments are to be com- 


pared. 


TEE birds of FER air may alſo be the 


ſubject of a moſt agreeable ſpeculation, 


whether we attend to the great variety 
and harmony of their notes, or conſider 


the beauty of their form, and the glory 


of their plumes; or if we examine the 


mechaniſm of cher wings, which en- 
ables them to bear themſelves up in ſo 
light and yielding a fluid, and cut the 


air with ſo much eaſe, in al the varieties 


of flight. There is alſo ſomething enter- 


taining in the ſtructure of their neſts, 


the form and various colours of their 
eggs, and eſpecially in their care and 


ſollicitude to provide, not only for the 


| ſubſiſtence, but fafcty of their young. 
| Cc As 
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As thoſe fowls that are tame and 
domeſtick, or of the mild and harm- 
leſs kind, are different i in their tempers 
and inclinatives'; ; fo they are alſo of a 


weaker make, unfurniſhed with thoſe | 


weapons which are allotted to ſuch as 
are in their natures fierce and rapacious, 
and live by preying upon the weaker 
fort.” | 
i. obſerv d that fone are 42 of 
darkneſs, which come abroad only in 
the night; teſtifying their joy by hide- 
ous 3 but before the riſing of 
the ſun, they withdraw themſelves into 
dark corners, or deep caves, where light 
has no acceſs. 
Many of them are birds of b 
coming at a certain time, and after they 
have ſtayed their appointed ſeaſon, they 
aſſemble together, and take their flight 
in the greateſt order and diſcipline, to 


remote countries, over wide ſeas and 


tracts of land, without either chart or 


compaſs, in a manner too wonderful 
for us to underſtand. Tun 
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TAE fiſhes which inhabit the watry 


element, and the zerreftrial animals, 


whether wid or tame, will be viewed 
with no leſs admiration and dei:ght ; 
and to crown all, the human for 11 is of 
all other beauties, the moſt inchant- 


ing, and where nature and art have not 


with-held their favours, the ſy mmetry 
of features, the fine turn of ſhape, the 
blooming countenance, and the grace- 


ful mien, do ſtrike every beholder with 


irreſiſtible pleaſure. 
T is a large ſcene for delio ohtful con- 


| templation which the works of nature 
do afford ; and not only theſe, but the 


works of I, and the ſymmetries of hu- 


man invention, do alſo claim their 


ſhare of beauty; and there are many 
Who perhaps may overlook what is fair 
and handſome in other ſubjeas, and yet 
are ſmitten with admiration of this or- 
der of beauties. The models of houſes 


and buildings, in juſt proportions, with 


their accompanying ornaments and de- 


1 COratLons; 
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corations ; the plans of gardens, and 
their compartments, the ordering of 
walks, plantations, and avenues, are moſt 
_ elegant and delightful amuſements. 
> Pros r who have attained a juſt 
knowledge in the plaſtick or deſigning 
arts, ſuch as ſculpture or painting, how 
are they charmed with a fine ſtatue or 
a finiſhed picture; and how are we all 
apt to be tranſported with the imagery, 
the deſcriptions of beautiful objects, 
which we meet with in poetry: for in 
theſe caſes it is in the artiſt's power, to 
adorn and embelliſn, what he offers to 
our view, by beightatig: every grace, 


and concealing the defects which often 1 7 


accompany them ; or by aſſembling a 
greater number ſe” beauties, than are 
: uſually put together by nature. 
"DITION talent of affecting the ima- 
gination, by ſelecting ſuch things as are 
moſt proper to ſtrike upon the inward 
ſenſe, and painting them in the moſt 
lively manner, that makes a fine genius 
N 
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in moſt kinds of writing, and renders 
not only poetry and fiction, but real 
biftory entertaining ; and though what 
is drawn from life, and from the paſſi- 


ons, is the principal part, nothing be- 


ing ſo engaging as the beauty of B 
ments, the turn of character, and the 


grace of actions, when ſet off with pro- 
per foils; yet the repreſenting of natu- 
ral due intermixed with thoſe of 
the moral kind, do render a work more : 


agreeable. 
Ir harmony and proportion, is ſo tak- 


ing in viſible objects, it is no leſs in- 


chanting in ſounds; the power of mu- 

ſick being ſufficiently experienced, and 
the wonderful force it has to move the 
pathons, to calm all anxious and tor- 


menting agitations, and to fill the mind 
with rapture and delight. The plæa- 


ſures of the under flanding which reſult 


from the diſcovery of truth, and the per- 
ception of the agreement of ideas or their 
relations and proportions to each other, 


are 


„ 
are thought to be ſtill more exquiſite 
and refined. We cannot help being 
pleaſed with the lively turns of wit, 


which by happy alluſions, ſhew a "Wh 
priſing agreement betwixt things, which 


were thought to be quite different. But 
theſe ſudden flaſhes only ſtrike upon 


the imagination, and are not always 
exactly juſt, nor will they bear a ſtrict 
enquiry, but often tend to lead us a- 


ſtray. We are apt to reſt ſatisfied with | 


the agrecable viſion, without farther 
examination, whereby we ſometimes 3 
miſtake one thing for another, or 


through a partial reſemblance, ima gine 


them to be in all reſpects alike. 


Bur by a careful uſe of reaſon, 


throu gh a long chain of intermediate 


proofs, we diſcover the relation of two 


ideas, which could not be immediately 


compar'd, how far they agree, and in 


what pen they differ, we are led to 
a true judgment, clear of all fallacy 
and deluſion, and the mind i is affected 


with 
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with a moſt exalted pleafure, making 


ample amends for the toilſome and "ug 


borious ſearch. 


SECT. VI. 


A* D thas i it appears that we do not 


only receive pleaſure and pain 


from our outward ſenſes, but are alſo 


endowed with various powers of af- 
fection which are internal and ſeated in 
the mind; and ſo far as we can learn 
from obſervation, theſe are no leſs na- 
tural than the former, not gained by 


the accidental aſſociation of ideas, not 


learn'd by imitation, or acquird by 
habit, but interwoven in the frame and 
conſtitution of human nature; all the 
race of mankind being evidently poſ- 


ſeſs d of them, though in various pro- 


portions, and different degrees. 


THERE 
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THERE is no human creature, that is 
not viſibly defective in his make and 


temper, but beſides the pleaſures and 


pains, he receives from his outward 


ſenſes, will very early diſcover an in- 


ternal ſenſe of beauty, by being pleaſed 


with what is regular, or derly ard uni- 
form; and when he comes to be tryed. 


by proper objects, will ſhew evident 


tokens of the /y1-mpathetick aſfections, ſuch 


as kindnels, compaſſion, gratitude and 
love; and though it may be ſomewhat 


later 1 he comes to reaſon and judg- 
ment, yet as ſoon as he is capable of 
reflecting, he will be pleas d with every 
ſhew and repreſentation of the /oc:al 


paſſion ; think nothing more amiable 
than this, nor more odious than the 


contrary, and thereby clearly diſcloſe a 


ſenſe of r: gb and wrong. 
Tas ſenſe of honour, and ſhame, 


ſhews itſelf much ſooner, and it is moſt 
_ reaſonable and fitting, that before we 


arrive at a moral judgment of our own, 
e 
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our actions, and behaviour, ſhould be 
govern' d by the ſenſe, and opinion of 
eben | "SRO _ 2 . Or dit- 


2 nature, yet the y 8 not ow 
themſelves e equally in all Perſolls, and 
at all times; nor are they in their na- 
ture fixed and invartable ; but may by 
ſeveral cauſes be eee and dirni- 
niſh'd, deprav'd and alter'd, and arc 
frequently concealed, fo as to 1 85 
almoſt totally extinguiſh'dand deſtroy c d. 
Tus ailections ariſing from different 
ſenſes do fequcnthy act Com: rary One to 
another, in which caſes the iron de 
will for a time luppreſs the a 
Thus reſentment of injury, is contrary 
to kindneſs and compaſſion, and wil 
requently o ercome, not only the at- 
fection which we naturally bear to 
others, but even ſelf-love, or the re- 
gard ye have to our own fatety. The 
ſenſual appetites, and what we call 
ſelf- intercit, do often act in oppolition 
D d . to 
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to ſocial affection; ſo far as for the pre- 


ſent to over- rule and ſubdue it. And 
yet notwithſtanding this, theſe diſpo- 


ſitions may ſtill remain in the mind 


and temper, and will not fail to ſhew 


themſelves, when thoſe more prevail- 


ing paſſions are removed. But by wrong 
inſtruction, education, and example 


join'd with long practice, and cuſtom, 
ſome of thefe powers may be very 8 
impaired, and alinoſt entirely loſt and 


effaced ; while others are ſtrengchened 
and increaſed As their due pro- 
portion. 

Tuus a man may be drawn in to 
do a hard and injurious action, by the 


prevailing force of ſome oppoſite paſ- | 


lion, which may ſuppreſs all the mo: 


tions of humanity for the preſent, tho' 
the {enſe may yet remain entire; but 


by long ule and cuſtom he may Sz train- 
ed up to the exerciſe of cruelty, till at 
laſt he arrives at a total inſenfibility, and 
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all tenderneſs and compaſſion ſhall be 
in a manner extinguiſhed. _ 

Tr powers and facultics of the 
mind, as well as the organs of the body, 
gain ſtrength by action oy exerciſe, as 
by the want of it, they grow weak 
and feeble ; and cuſtom, which is a 
ſecond nature, will by degrees increaſe 
our reliſh or diſpoſition, to be pleaſed 
with any enjoyments, that are frequent- 
ly deſired, and often repeated ; while 
the ſenſe of other pleaſurcs wk which 
theſe are inconſiſtent, ſhall through 
diſuſe be very much impair d and 
weaken' ”, 

"Tis in the x power of cuſtom, not on- 
ly to augment and diminith theſe na- 
tural powers of affection; but we may 
alſo this way create to ourſclves plca- 
ſures, or at leaſt ideas of pleaſures, 
which arc purel y fantaſtical and anne 
tural. 

Turn arc many 1 which per- 


a are brought to chule, aot for their 
N oven 
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OWN ſakes, or from any p Jleaſure which 
they yield, but merely in compliance 
with the faſhion, and to avoid being 
thought ſingular; yet by long ule they 
: become habitual amuſem cats, and we 
begin to be N in the want of them, 
10 hanker after, and 52 ionately 0 
long for them, when the firſt induce- 
ment to chuſe them is n longer thought 
or. And thus what was rt pleaſing Th 
it tell, but only choſen as a thing that 
was b zely goed, proper to procure 
us De pleature, is by a fort of 
magick transform d into a thing that 
is ZRUAICHAGTC!y good, and bebe deſi- 
rable in itlelf as the want of it gives 
us ſo much uneaſineſs. 
FROM hence among many other ir- 
regular aftections, we muſt account for 
that trance Pon ON called the love of 
Hngutey, w. hich is often begun by imita- 
tim, or from a quit notion of the uſe- 
fulneſs cf riches, which though not ex- 
cellent in them fel; cs, will yet procure 


us 
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us many conveniencies and pleaſures of 
Tae, , and therefore we may reaſonably 
detire tiem, and endeavour to obtain 


them, as a means of happineſs, by all 


wu? 2 i] noneit ways; but when men 


have been long accuſtom'd to purſue 
thein, they inſenſibly | join with them 
an opinion of good 1 in themſelves, and 
| ſtrive to acquire them for their own 
ſakes. The ultimate end which was 
at firſt propos'd is no longer remem- 
ber'd, but all the : appearance of excel- 
3 is transferr'd to the means. 
Tus gold comes at laſt to be ido- 
| lized, 6s men are fo i impious as to 


T pay their adoration to bags Or heaps of _ 


ſhining metal; and fo weld | is the 
falcination, chat though riches are no 
ways valuable, but as they are ſubſer- 
vient to our pleaſures, yet they who are 
poſſeſs d with this frenzy, do ſacrifice 


| their caſe and pleaſure, for the fake of 


money; they ſtrive to obtain it with in- 
duſtry, and toil and ſtudy to preſerve 
it 
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it wich no leſs anxiety and care, deny- 
ing themſelves the chief enjoy ments of 
life, rather than part with any ſhare of 
their beloved treaſure. 

A thus we {ee that we are not only 
liable to be betray d into wrong judg- 
ments of good and evil at a diſtance. 
but the geil of it when preſent may be 
alter d, and our taſte by dcgrces be 

ride and de prav'd: and thou agh men 
ſhould not fail to purſue that molt, 
- which affects them with the orcateſt 
plcaſure, yet even in this they may be 
ſubject to error; and we find many Who 
place their higheſt ſatisfaction, f in mean 
and contemptible enjoyments, while the 
more valuable are neglected and de- 
ſpiſed. 3 

For all the various 3 we are 
capable of receiving, cannot be enjoy d 
together in their A extent, but if we 
will ſtrive to make the moſt we can of 
ſome, we muſt allow of ſome abate- 
ments with regard to others. If a man 
is 


AO]. 
is reſolved to indulge himſelf to the ut 
moſt in: ſanſuul pleaſirre, he muſt be con. 


tent with a leis ſhare of the pleaſures of 


the mind. He muſt not hope to improve 


in knowledge, nor can he expect to gain 8 
much honour and reputation, if he is 


wholly govern'd by ſelfiſh views, and 


determin' d upon any terms to advance 


his own private intereſt, he muſt bid 
adicu to all the joys of frienaſhip, Rind- 


neſs, and generoſity ; nor muſt he ever 
taſte that fincere delight, which reſults 
from the conſciouſneſs of having _ 
ſuch actions as are decent and worthy. If 


honeſty 1 is his greateſt pleaſure, he 2 


not fail of having the teſtimony of a 


good conſcience, and the applauſe of 


all good men; but then he mult abate 


ſomething i Lil paint of 1ntercit, and often 


deny him! elk the gratiſication of his 
private paitions, 


Ir he 1s deſirous to excel in cience 


and /carmng, this will require applica- 


tion and ſi dy 5 and may y perhaps mzke 
ol {111 
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him leſs polite in his behaviour, and 
give him a diſagreeable mien in compa- 
ny. If he courts tary glory, he muſt 
be willing to endure hardſhip, and de- 
ſpiſe danger and death; but if hischoice | 
is indolence and eaſe, theſe may be had | 
on other terms ; 'tis but to quench the 
love of fame, the thirſt after gain, to 
conquer love and ambition, and every 
other reſtleſs paſſion; if this can be 
done, all will be eaſy. 
AND thus we find, that what we 
gain on one hand, we muſt loſe on 
another; every thing g goes by exchange, 
and e e it will betove us to en- 
quire which are the moit profirable ex- 
changes ; which way we may beit afford 
to be loſers, and where we ought to 
bend all our endeavours to be cainers : 
that ſo with a flight regard to fuch e 
joyments as are of an fro as 
and yield but a thort and tranſient ſatiſ- 
faction, we may principally direct our 
aim to thoſe that are more exalted and 


: | | VEIN <, 


„ 
refined, and which afford a more duta 
ble and lively pleaſure. 


Ikx it is but once rightly underitood 


which enjoy ments are in themſclves the 
moſt worthy, and alſo the leaſt attended 
with pain and diſquiet, and icaft fub- 
ject to loſs and diſappointment ; * WC 1 
then be better able to deal with tl. Oe 


falſe ideas of pleaſure that will be ſolli- 


citing us, and to diſcover whether they 
will not deprive us of greater pleaſure; 
or bring upon us more trouble and di- 


ſturbance, than will be ballanced by all 


the ſatisfaction they can afford. 


$E CT. VIIL 


Tu pede ; of fene, in the vul- 


gar acceptation of the word, are 


miverfally acknowledged to be ue 


to thole of the mind, as heing orily ſuch 


as WC enjoy in common with other ani- 


mals, o W hom We reckon ourſelves to 


E e be 


| 
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be much ſuperior ; : and therefore ſhould 
place our happineſs in the exerciſe of 
thoſe higher and nobler powers, which 
are peculiar to ou rſelves, and wherein 
the dignity of human nature does prin- 
| cipally conſiſt. | 
Tur objects of ſenſe are too groſs 
and material, to afford a ſuitable and 
reſined entertainment to the mind; and 
as the pleaſures of this fort are the low- 
et, they arc allo ſhort and tranſient, 
they vaniſh in enjoyment, and yield no 
after - ſatisfaction in reflection and re- 
membrance; and eſpecially when the 
averſion to the pains, or the indulgence 
to the pleaſures of ſenſe, are beyond — 


juſt degree, they will be nunifeſtly 1 " 


a" with our true telicicy, as they 


deprive us of much greater pleaſures, 
and libewiſe bring upon us the greateſt 
evils. 
Tas as enter have of caſe, ain 
i\ erfon to 1150ur and hardinip, utterly 
iitables 1:5 {r; in obtaining the higheſt 
Tail. 
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latisfactions; as an in fear of 
danger, or of death itſelf, renders a man 
incapable of performing the common 
dutics of life, or of being uſeful to his 
friends and country; and fo deprives 
him of the moſt valuable pleaſures, and 
is therefore juſtly reckon d a wretc hed : 
and deſpicable character. 

Dis alfo ſufficiently known how 
much an exceſſive indulgence to the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, either of the Iuwxuri- 
ous or the amorous kind, unfits us for all 
other delights; and how many evils and 
miſchiefs it brings upon us, as it intro- 
duces a general looſeneſs and diforder in 
the whole economy, dethrones a man's 
reaſon, and enſlaves him to every mean 
and abjcct paſſion; ; and cſpecially as it 
deprives us of the two greateſt bleſſings 
in life, Health and good humour, impair- 
ing by degrees the natural harmony and 
vigour of The conſtitution, and with an 
equal pace bringing on a ſourneſs and 


uncalineſs in the temper. 
15 % 
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Tur paſſion of /elf-intereft, as it ex- 
cites to the purſuit of wealth and riches, 


or at leaſt a competency of the means 
ot happineis, is in a uf porportion very. 


requiſite. All are not born to a plenti- 


ful fortune, and therefore by their o.. 


care and indu try, muſt provide a main- 
tenancc for themſelves and jamily. The 


common mechanick can by his daily la- 


bour gain an honeſt livelihood, and 1+ 


his deſires are adapted ta Jus circum- | 
| ſtances, may hve as happy and content, 


as others of a higher rank ; and he that 


is bleſt with a ſuperior genius, and a 


more libcral education, may in ſome 


higher profeſſion prove eminently uſe- 


ful to ſociety, and in return acquire to 
himſelf a plentiful eſtate ; or if the love 
of moncy i not ſo prevalent i in his tem- 
per, as to make him extremely ſucceſs. 
ful that way, yet a moderate regard for 


it, is highly neceflary, becauſe cvery 


man void with not only to be ealy in 
his body, and in nis! mind, but he muſ⸗ 


be 
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be alto eaſy in his circumſtances, and 


above the fear of want, or elſe his hap- 


pineſs will be very imperfect. 
As deſpicable as riches may appeas 
in ſome perſons eyes, and as little wor- 


thy to be purſu'd for their own fakes, 


yet they ſerve to relieve us from the 
many wants and ſufferings, to which 


human nature is expos'd ; they enable 


men to do acts of kindneſs and com- 
paſſion to others, and by this means 
make them taſte the generous pleaſure 5 


1 relieving the needy and diſtreſſed; 


and in ſhort, they are things without 
which very few ſatisfactions of any kind 


are to be obtain d: but as they are not 


good in taemſelves, but only the means 


of procuring what is really good, and 
all the advantage lying in a right uſe 


and application of them; it follows, that 
to purſue and admire them, as excellent 


71 themetves, without any view to their 


ule, is altogether ridiculous and abſurd ; 
tis employing all our endeavours to 4 
tain 


"—_ — 7 CY 
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tain the means, and at the ſame time 
neglecting the end. 

Wu N men once come to aim at 

getting money for its own fake, they | 
ſeldom ſet any meaſure to their defares ; 

but the more they have acquir d, the 
more eager they are to increaſe their 
ſtore; and as too ſtrong a deſire after 
riches, even though no injurious me- 
thods are made uſe of to obtain them, 
renders a man entirely ſelfiſh, and by 
degrees extinguiſhes all kind aid gene- 

rous affection, depriving him of the 
higheſt and beſt enjoyments, and afford. 
ing nothing in their room, but the poor 
and low gratifications of a ſordid and 
unnatural paſſion, which yet is in its 


nature ever inſatiable; it has therefore 


always been juſtly accounted a wretch- 
ed and miſerable character. 

Tus pleaſures of the mind, ariſing 
from the ſtudy and ſurvey of natural 
 heauiy, in every object wherein it is to 
be found, is judged to be far ſuperior 


o 
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to ſenſual enjoyments, and to yield a 


| more noble and refin d entertainment. 


As in what relates to the Hanan pe 
| cies, ſuch diſpoſitions, ſentiments, and 
actions as tend to the general good of 
the whole, do ſtrike the inward ſenſe, 
and appear exceeding amiable ; fo in 
all other creatures, thoſe inclinations 
and affections, which make them uſe- 
ul to their kind, fo far as they were de- 
ſign'd to be ſociable ; as alſo thoſe ſhapes 
and proportions, that are beſt adapted for 
the activity, vigour, and perfection of the 
particular animal, do ftrike the fame 
inward ſenſe, and affect the mind with 
pleaſure. 

'Tis the fame with regard to that 
harmony and order, and thole ſacred 
general Jaws, which ſupport univerſal 
nature, and make all the ſcveral parts 
ſubſervient to the perfection of the whole; 
lor all men are originally fo formed, as 
to perceive a beauty and a charm ut 
whatever is harmomorns and proportion: 


able; 
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nble; as the proportionate and regu 

lar ſtate, is the truly proſperous and | 
natural one, in every ſubject, contriv'd 
by wiſdom and deſign, for the greateſt 
utility and advantage. 

THis is that . beauty of 
nature, with which ſome of the moſt 
celebrated writers, both ancient and mo- 
dern, have been ſo tranſported, as to 
affirm it to be, in its full extent, the | 
- higheſt and the chiefeft good; in the fur- | 
vey and contemplation of which, the 
_ greateſt pleaſure did conſiſt: for this 
contemplation of beauty, is the delight. 
ful exerciſe and employment of the 
mind; and they thought it unworthy 
of their high rank, for men to place 
their happineſs in the joys of ſenſc, 
which brutes enjoy ſo much above them; 
but that we ought to place it in our 
minds, which were abuſed and cheated = 
of their true felicity, when drawn to 
ſeek it in the objects of ſenſe, or in any 
thing elſe but the enjoyment of beauty, - 
and 
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and of whatever 1s fair, decent and 
handſome. = 

Bur without enter ing far into ſuch 
_refin'd ſpe culations, tis caſy to obferve 


that the charms of beaut V arc widely dif- 
play d: we hnd it in almoſt every ching 


we view, and every one courts a eres 
of one kind oranother, either in the works 
of nature, or of art; though different 
minds may be captivated with different 
beauties, and engag'd in various purſuits. 
Thus in hi gh lite, a palace and apart- 


ments, in the utmoſt grandeur and : 
nificence, with avenues, viſtos, foacious 


gardens, groves and woods; within a 
ſumptuous table „rich 8 numerous 


attendants, equipage and dreſs, in the 
niceſt order and beauty, unixrerſaſly 
pleaſe. Some are ſmitten with the love 


of painting, ſtatuary, muſick or poetry ; 
while others are more enamour'd with 
the heautics of nature, and even in ſhells 
and buttertflies can diſcover ſomething 
extremely pleaſing to their fancics : 


* 4 


NE ome 
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ne are delighted with . and to 
admire and even doat upon a horſe, a 
hound, or a hawk; and others more 
mindful of their own kind, are tranſ- 
ported with the charms of a fine ſhape, 
or a beautiful face, fo far as to think all 
things elſe deſpicable and mean. 
08 of a more exalted genius, and 
capacious mind, can {light all | the allure- 
ments of inferior pleaſures, and ſolely 
intent on the purſuit of knowledge, can 


labour night and day at the ſolution of 


a difficult problem, or the demonſtra- 
tion of a general theorem, and think 
themſelves well rewarded for their pains. 
IT nE v are curious to ſearch into the 
ſecrets of nature, the virtues of plants, 
the formation and œcõοο my of animals, 
the union of the elements, and the 
ſtructure of the univerſe ; can deſcribe 
the order of the celeſtial bodies, and 
the courſes of the planets, the force 
which retains them in their orbits, and 
the laws of | motion which they univer- 


tally 
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fally obey ; all which do ſtrike the mind 
with wondertul pleaſure, and afford a 
moſt refin d and elegant entetainment. 
Ver it muſt be allow d, that there 1s 
a pleaſure in aclion as well as ſpeculation; 
and as the joys of the mind are prefer- 
| able to thoſe of ſenſe, ſo of all thoſe in- 
Ward ſatisfactions which do properly ap- 
| pertain to the mind, the moſt valuable 
are thoſe which flow from ſympathy, and 
ſocial paſſion. For how ſtrange ſoever it 
may ſeem, and perhaps contrary to the 
1 general opinion; yet whoever is a com- 
petent judge, will declare it as a truth, 
that tlie greateſt pleaſure is to pleaſe no- 
ther; and that the exerciſe of benevolence 
and humanity, Jews the mol! { eXquilite 
delight. 
W. may ſafely appeal to any one of 
the human kind, who has experienced 
what condition the mind is in under 
lively affection of love, or gratitude, kid 
e/s, and compatſt 101, bounty and genere- 


fety : nay, itz moſt maniteſt, that when- me 
| Ff cver | 
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ever we are touch d with any ſtrong im 
prelſion of a ſocial and iricendly kind, 
the eyes, the outward featurcs, and 
Sanden with other evident tokens, do 
piainty expreſs 2 moſt piercing anguiſh, 
or elſe a moit lively and traniporting 
joy; which hlences and ſubdues every | 
other motion, whenever it preſents it- 
{elf : no affection of any other kind can 
be a match for it, as we may obſerve in 
_numbertels inſtances, that men will fore- 
go their caſe and plcaſure, endure all 
nanner of hardſlih, and defy torments, 
and death iticlh when animated with a 
ſtrong delice to ſerve thoſe they love, to 
deſend them from injury, fave them 
rom impe ending harm, or even to re— 

venge their wrongs ; and what is ſtill 
more, ever Y aan of this kind meets 
with univeritl approbation, and in the 
common ſenſe of mankind, is judg d 
to be right and good, as well as hand- 
ſonie and becoming. 


AN 
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AND though on the contrary there 
are many who prefer the joys of ſenſe, 


to the ſatisfactions of the mind, and 
chuſe priv ate and {clhih pleaſure, beide 


locial enjoyments; yet this muſt be a 
manifeſt wrong judgment, ariſing from 


the tyranny of evil cuſtom, which has 


vitiated the taſte, or from ignorance, 


and i inexperience of other pleaſures; be- 


cauſe we are apt to blame ourſelves {or 


ſuch a choice, whenever we ſeriouſly 


reflect upon our own conduct, and every 
ſettied diſpoſition of that fort, is con- 


Gemn'd by all m rankind, and always 


treated with deteſtation and contempt. 


Ir mu _ alk © be allow'd, in bchalf ot 


cia pat lat every plate we have 
15 doubled bb 6 eing fnared and commu- 

nicated ; and cvery joy, and content- 
ment of others, by this kind ſympa- 
thy, becomes our own. Which is fo 


true, that cven the joys of ſcenic, both 


m luxury, and amours, do derive their 
principal charms from a mixture of 
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ſomething kind aa * friend „ Without 
which they would be extremely inſipid. 
AnD though this diſpoſition makes us 
ſharers in the pain and miſery of others, 
as well as in their happineſs; yet by this 
mutual feeling we have it in our power 
to alleviate the anxiety of our friends, 
without increaſing our own in the ſame 
proportion; becauſe even that grief and 
forrow, which 1s truly of a ſocial nature, 


and flows from human ſympathy and | 


compaſſion, has a mixture of ſomething 
: plealing and agreeable. ; 

"TT Wk kind and tender affections, 
though intermix'd with ſomewhat of 
e and diſturbance, do yet occaſion 
a moſt pleaſing emotion of ſoul; which 
is the reaſon, why men will dien crowd 
to fee a ſpectacle of calamity, and ſuch. 
repreſentations as move our paſſions, 
even in this mournful way, do fome- 
times yield a more delightful entertain- 
ment, than the higheſt enjoyments of 
the ſenſual kind, 
8 


. 


THESE pleaſures will not grow dull 


| and taſteleſs in the exerciſe, nor are they 


apt to be tircſome, but will be always 
repeated with increaſing joy; neither is 
there any danger they ſhould interfere 

with other pleaſures, and deprive us of 
ſuch as are more valuable. The hone/? 
| man is no leſs capable than the immoral. 


* onc, of enjoying all the pleaſures of the 


underſtanding, and imagination; his 


head will be as clear, and his aka as 


well fitted for the moſt refined ſpecula- 
tions ; and his power of being pleas d 
with the contemplation of beauty, either 

in the works of nature or of art, will 
be no ways impair d: he will alſo be 


no leſs diſpos d for mirth and g gaiety, 


* becauſe he will be likely to ſhare no leſs. 


of chearfulneſs and good humour; and 
he will have this advantage, that fo far 

as he is virtuous and good, the ridicule 
can never be turn'd upon himſelf: and 
evenas to ſenſual delights, he will enjoy 
thele 1 in a greater perfection, becauſe he 


will 
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will in all probability be more temperate 
and {paring, and eſpecially as he will 
cChooſe it in a ſocial and friendly way, 
not to regale himſelf all alone, but to 
have others partake with him, which 
will very much increaſe the pleaſure. 
T uus the exerciſe of kind and facial 
affetions, will not deprive us of any 
other valuable ſatisfactions, but will ra- 
ther diſpoſe us to enjoy them with greater 
advantage; and it will be ſo far from 
bringing upon us any future evils, that 
1ts conſequences and effects will be high- 
ly beneficial. For theſe pleaſures are not 
only ſuperior to all others in their im- 
mediate exerciſe, but they : Ire of a per- 
manent and durable nature, they do 
not periſh in the uſiuig, nor do they 
take their flight the moment they are 
enjoy d, but "wilt ſtill remain a laſting 
e A ; becauſe the remerabrance of 
ſuch actions is always fweet, and the 
conſciouſneſs and reflection ever affords 
a molt pleaſing and deligahtful enter- 
tanment. „ TRI 
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Tur exerciſe of benevolence is highly 
pleating, as the end which is obtain'd 


is moſt deſirable and good; and not 
only ſo, but even thoſe inclieations and 


ations which lead to that end, are de- 
cent and handſome, yielding entire ſatif 


faction in the rev iew ; ſo that here we 
find the moſt pleaſi ng en united with 
the moſt delightful contemplation ; for 
there is nothing lo grateful as a gererors 


oFiom, nor any beauty ſo engaging as a 
hind and fricnd!y 6 ſpofetion. 


Cod rIN UAL peace and {; ferenity of 


mind is the genuine product of a vie- 


zuous life; tor a man may then look iuto 
himſelf ee any diſturbance, when 
he finds nothing there that is odious and 


= ane, when he is not conſcious 
of any injuſtice, or diſhoneſty, nor of 


naving done any cruel, hard, or inju- 
rious cle and os is more, it Is 
er ann can Ne that in the main 


© ha: s gorvern' d h imſelf by the rules of 
G - virtue 


& 
oo 
Be 
: 
1 
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virtue and honour, and the chief tenor 
of his conduct has been generous, kind, 


and beneficent, ſo far as his ability 
would extend; this will afford him con- 


tuwal joy, and may juſtly be a {ourcc 


of never-ceafing plcaſure and OR. 
Lis this molt pleaſing review, which 
gibs the inward ſenſe, in fo lively a 
manner, as to excite a moſt exquiſite and 


_ inexprefiible ſatisfaction ; infomuch that 


the approbation of a man's own breaſt, 
and the confciouſnck of his own virtue 


and m crit, has been reckon'd of all the 


bleſſings of life, to be the dear cl and 
moſt ineflimabl: ; the beſt and nobleft | 


f pa rt of mankind having always valued 
1t above any thing a6 in the world, 
ſooner choofing to die than to violate 


their Shut, or do one ſingle action that 
„ villainous and bate ; as well knowing, 
Dat Even life ittelt, Eg this is ns; 
i but a wretched being, and hardly 
worth the keeping. 


FOR 
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For he who has not the honeſt teſti- 


mony of his own heart, but is conſcious 
- tomcthing 1 in dimſel, which i IS 2167 01- 


- 


ly evil, odicus, and flametul: can never 


have any real /e/f-eftrerr, bur muſt of 
neceſſity hate and deteſt himſelf; and 


the continual reproaches of his own 
Z mind will render his days extremely 
miſerable, though attended with the 
higheſt degree of outward proſperity. 


This natural principle f is not eaſily 


ſuppreſs d, for though it may poſſibly 


be lull'd aſleep, and lye dormant for a 5 


while, yet it will at laſt awake with 
greater fury; and the laſhcs of a cuilty 


5 conſcience ma ay fill the mind with hor- 
ror and remorſe, ſufficient to create 2 


hell upon earth, and mah even life it. 
ſelf an inſupport: ble burthen. 
_ 


Bor if we could ſuppoſe - this ſenſe of 
right Lang * e to ; be Aa t e a 
2 


Rn 


nee he TOW Wiel Y - inf 1 file of 
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moral good and evil, to whom villainy 
ſhould be no ways odious, nor virtue 
amiable ; yet this muſt imply at the 
ſame tine, an utter abſence of all 
ſmpathy, and kind affection, whereby 
he mutt cont icquently loſe all the moſt 
valua able pleaſures of lite, and be ſubject 
to the moſt unnatural and tormenting 
paſſions. And if the conſciouſneſs cf 
the greateſt inward deformities cannot 
move or affect him, ſo far as to make 
him out of love with himſelf, it will be 
ſure to make him fo much the more 
deteſtable to others, and render him the 
ſcorn and the jeſt, the hatred and aver- 
fon of all mankind. 
For as all men have implanted in 
them this natural ſenſe of right and 
wrong, whatever is immoral and ill- 
deſerving, will to the generality appea 
Oclious and deform! d; and though they 
may ſometimes be ſo partial. as to over- 
lock the inward defornuty of their own 
. characters, 
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characters, they will be apt enough to 
mark it in others, and moſt ſincerelß 
to hate and deteſt them for it. 

As all perſons do naturally delight 
in the eſteem and good opinion of their 
fellow creatures ; to be {lighted and de- 
ſpiſed by all we converſe with, mult oc- 
caſion a moſt grievous nouble and di- 


ſturbance, which a haughty ſpirit 1 will 


5 ſcarce know how to bear; but whoever 


deviates from the paths . virtue, will 
be likely ſo far to incur the general cen- 
ſure and reproach; whereas he who 
places his chief delight in the practice 


of moral goodneſs, will, beſides other 


advantages, be ſure to gain the love and 


| eſteem, the approbation and praiſe, of 


all good men, which to an honeſt mind 
is a moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction. 

THERE is no paſſion more ſtrongly 
implanted in our breaſts, than the love 
of honour and applauſe, which all men 


{trive to obtain by V arious and ſometimes 
unac- 
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unaccountable methods; but when this 
affair is rightly underſtood, it will be 
found, that virtue and real merit, will 
prove the ſureſt way to honour and repu- 
tation; becauſe thoſe actions which do 

manifeſtly tend to the general good, 
will ſeldom fail of being crown a5 with 
univerſal applauſc. 
Ix is no ſmall recommend: ation of 
theſe moral pleaſures, that they do not 
depend upon fortune, they « can never be 
taken from us, nor can we be hinder'd 
in the enjoyment of them, unleſs by 
_ ourſelves; for every man may be honeſt 
if he hoſes, and no one is neceſſitated 
to be wicked, but only from his own 
wrong choice. 5 
WIE NEVER our deſire is fixed upon | 
a good that cannot be obtain d, it muſt 
occaſion conſtant uncaſinels, while it 
continues; and as the loſs of a pleaſure 
does often produce a moſt exquifite pain, 
we {hall continually be expos'd to af- 


fiction 
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fiction and calamity, when we ſet our 


hearts upon that which at any time may 


be loft, or taken from us; and therefore 


our orcateſt wiſdom will be to withdraw 
our deſires from thoſe goods that are 


1 precarious, not in our power to acquire 


or retain, and direct them to ſuch as 


are fixed and conſtant, which we can at 


any time beſtow upon ourſelves ; by 
which means we may be always ſure to 


obtain what we deſire, without any ap- 


{| prehenfion of loſs or diſappointment. 


Ir our fancy 1 is ſtruck with the luſtre 


| of things without, ſuch as adventitiors 


8 eftates, and preferments, and we 


purſue them as our greateſt good, we 
are neceſſarily expoſed to grick and vex- 
ation; becauſe theſe things are ſo fickle 


and unſteady, that though we are prot- 
perous and ſucceſsful at preſent, we 


know not how loon we may meet with 
croſſes and misfortuncs; may be rich 
to day, and to Morrow ſtript of all, and 


reduced 
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reduced to extream poverty: but he | 


who has learn'd to ſet the higheſt value 
on the inward objects of worth and 
beauty, ſuch as honeſty, faith, integrity, 


friendſhip and honour, and is but once 


poſſeſs d of theſe, will be rich beyond 
expreſſion ; as he will have obtain'd a | 
treaſure none can rob him of, nor can 
the utmoſt malice of fortune bereave 


him of it: becauſe under the greatelt | 
ſufferings, and even in the article of 
death, theſe will adminiſter unſpeakable 
net and delight. 


AND thus it ſeems to be moſt evident. 


that theſe moral affeftions are of the 
greateſt importance, and that whoever 


is ſtudious to obtain the greateſt pleaſure 
he is capable of receiving, intermix'd 


with as little diſturbance as is poſſible, 
will endeavour to form his taſte to hind- 


Do and humanity :. he will be oblig'd d, ; 


for the fake of his own private ha; ppt- 


neſs, to cultivate a benevolent diſpoſi- 


tion, 
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tion, and ſo to regulate his conduct, as 


may beſt tend to promote the general 
Fon the intereſt of « every particular is 
405 certainly bound up in the publick 
welfare, and whoever by working upon 
his own mind, can bring his paſſions 
and affections, to that juſt harmony and 
proportion, as is moſt conducing to the 


general good, will thereby procure to 


70 himſelf the greateſt and moſt durable 


| fatisfaction ; as on the contrary, where 
| the ſelfiſh affections exceed their due 


bounds, and men purſue a ſeparate in- 


* | tereſt in oppoſition to the general hap- 


5 pineſs, they fondly aim at a leſſer good 


Vuhich deprives them of a greater, and 


not only ſo, but they bring upon them- 
ſelves the moſt tormenting anguiſh and 
diſtreſs. 

Turzn FORE this natural ſympathy, 
this ſocial paſſion, ought not to be rude- 


2 ly oppoſed, or induſtriouſly ſuppreſs'd, 


as meer weakneſs and folly, but rather 


Hh ſhould | 
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ſhould be cheriſh'd and maintain'd 1n 
its juſt proportion; only ſo far it muſt 
be reſtrain'd, as to be under the com- 

mand of reaſon, that it may beſt anſwer 
its own end; for if it is partial and miſ- 

guided, not directed by prudence, it 
may prove moſt pernicious. 


A TREA- 


Virue and Hopineſ 


— 


PART III. 


8 15 S r I. . 


ceiving, in order to diſcover 


| which are of the greateſt i importance to 
our happineſs and miſery, it may be 


neceſſary to enquire how all theſe af- 
Hh 2 fections 


8 | of the various pleaſures and 
R pains we are capable of re- 
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| fectiens, and the various inclinations 


ariſing from them, are to be regulated, 


ſo as to be moſt conducing to our hap- 
: pineſs, which is the point we ought to 


aim at in all our actions. 


Ir has been already obſerv'd, that 1 
when our affections are n and 
immoderate, our averſions too violent, 
and our deſires too cager and impatient, 
they are productive of nothing but trou- 
ble and diſquiet; for when the uneaſi- 


nels is greater than 1s neceſſary to put us 


into motion, this is ſo much immediate 
miſery, more than was requiſite ; and 


not only ſo, but as they grow exceſſive, 


they grow headſtrong and ungovern- 


able, refuſing to obey the dictates of 
reaſon. When our motion is more gentle, 
tis more eafily managed, and may be 
made orderly and regular, always 
guided towards its proper end, but 


when it is impetuous, tis not at our 
own command, but is apt to occaſion 
the wildeſt diſorder and confuſion. 
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We can then neither direct our aim a- 


right, nor uſe the moſt proper means 
to attain any end, but are hurried 1 into 
meatures directly contrary to our own 


happincſs, and alſo highly 1 S__ to 
others. 


Tyurarrons it may be premiſed as a 

general maxim, that every paſſion ought 

to be maderated and reſtrained, requiring 

| more the bridle than the „„ 
though this may coſt us ſome little 
tr bande before they can be broke to the 


bitt, and taught to obey the reins, yet 
upon the whole it will certainly be beſt 
not to give a looſe to every forward in- 
clination, nor to be always impatiently 
raving after new gratifications, but ra- 


ther cit to reſt contented 1 in our pre- 


ſent condition. 


Wr ſhall but deceive les with 
fond imaginations, if we expect a con- 


ſtant ſucceſſion of the higheſt bliſs, but 


muſt be ſometimes willing to ſuffer a 


little pain, and often think ourlclves ſuf- 


fic ently 


. * - — _ _ — — — 
—— . — n . — — — 
— 5 " : ” 
. F p — = 
6 


3 
= ____ ticiently happy in being reliev'd fron 
trouble, and obtaining perfect eaſe and 
tranquillity ; or however in the enjoy- 
ment of moderate ſatisfactions: becauſe 
our condition is ſuch as abſolutely to 
require the endurance of ſome pain, elſe | 
=_ we ſhall never obtain the greateſt plea- 
of gg ſure ; and alſo that we ſhould forbear 
Fa purſuing thoſe ſatisfactions which fancy 
may repreſent as the moſt eligible, al 
we ſhall bring upon ourſelves more | 
trouble and diſtreſs than is neceflary. |} 
We ſhould be ſtudious how to leſſen 
our cares, and provide for our caſe and 
quiet, rather than aim at high and dif- 
ficult attainments, or engage in purſuits -F 


—— — 
SED 
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5 | | which will be attended with certain 
| anxiety and pain; for the real pleaſure 

| | | | = Which they will yield 1 is very dubious 
1 and uncertain. 
=—_ TE firſt part of wiſdom is to be | 
=_ fee from fully; and the moſt eſſential 

_ |" pat of happineſs, which ought to be 

[ | i our firſt and principal care, is to avoid 


'T | 1 | 
= 1 iſersy, 


n. 
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miſery, ſo far as our preſent circum- 


ſtances will allow: when this is guard- 
ed againſt, we may then be at liberty 
to ſeek after pleaſure, though even here 
we ought to be temperate and modeſt ; 
not aſpiring after high enjoyments, nor 
| captivated with gay and ſplendid a- 
muſements, not ambitious of grandeur 
and diſtinction; but rather chuſing 


privacy and retirement, and contenting 
ourſelves with ſuch ſatisfactions as are 


| in our power, which though they may 
not have ſuch a gaudy and glittering 
appearance, to ſtrike upon the fancy „ 
yet will be found to be ſolid and laſting, 


as they give continual peace, and afford 


the ſweeteſt and ſincereſt pleaſure. 
Bur whoever is ambitious of higher 
matters, and will {:t his heart upon 


things of outward dependance, ſuch as 


riches, honours, titles, precedencies, the 


favour of courts, or the breath of vulgar 


applauſe, will find that he has neglected 
what 1s infinitely more valuable, el by 
eagerly 
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eagerly purſuing objects whoſe poſſeſſion 


is ſo uncertain, will be expos'd to con- 
tinual vexation and diſappointment. 


Trouc greatneſs may appear moſt 


ſplendid and dazling, yet happineſs 


does not always attend it in equal pro- 


portion; but he who acts in an humbler 


ſphere, even the honeſt artiſan, WhO 
lives by his induſtry, enjoying what is 
ſufficient to anſwer all his reaſonable 
wants, and who is content and aſpires | 
after no more ; who is generous, mee,” 


and kind- hearted, fo far as he is able, 


and conſcious of nothing criminal or 


ill-deſerving, may vie for caſe and tran- 


quillity of mind with thoſe in higher 
ſtations; yet the moſt exalted characters 
may be the moſt happy. If there is a 


prince, for inſtance, as Great Britain 


muſt with gratitude own there is, who 
though he has given the greateſt proofs 
-- heroick courage, can yet moderate 
his affections, and has no ambition but 
ro make his ſubjects happy, and main- 


tain. 


„ 
tain the peace of Europe: how will 
ſuch a king be honoured and revered; 
and how much more happy in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch a god- like diſpoſition 
than thoſe who have been unjuſtly cele- 
brated as the greateſt heroes. He nceds 


not envy his renown, who is recorded 
to have conquer'd eight hundred cities, 


ſubdued three hundred nations, fought 


in ſeveral engagements. againſt more 
than three millions of enemies, one mil- 
lion of which he deſtroy d, and took 
another million priſoners : who though 

hae obtain d the greateſt honours that 
could be beſtowed in a free government, 
yet could ſet no limits to his bow: 


leſs ambition, but employing his fine 


 _ talentsand grcat abilities, not to ſerve, 
| but to enſlave his country; after a 


bloody civit war, in which he prov'd 
victorious, aſſum'd to himſeif a ty- 


rannick power, for which he ſoon met 
with his reward ; falling g by the hands of 
11 his 
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his belt friends, and thoſe upon whom 
he had conferr'd the greateſt benefits. 

Bur to return to common life. 
Whatever ſtation we are placed in, it 
were certainly much to be wiſhed that 
our deſires and averſions ſhould be mo- 


derated, and that we ſhould procure to * 


ourſelves an equal mind; and this can 
only be effected by that diſcipline and 
caſtigation of our fancies and opinions 
before mention'd, and by taking a little 
time to conſider the real moment of that 
pleaſure or pain which they bring g along 
with them; weighing the conſequences 
: they will * after them, and ballanc- 
ing the ſum total of good and evil 
which they contain. This will ſhew us 
the imperfection of all worldly enjoy- 
ments, that they are always daſh'd 
with ſome bitterneſs and diſtreſs, which 
will tend to lower thoſe high and florid 
imaginations We are 00 apt to center- 
tain, and rev render our deſires 
more 
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more temperate and calm; it will alſo 
convince us that many evils are not ſo 
dreadful, as at firſt fight they might 
appear, but may poſſibly contain a 
mixture of good; which will help to 
baniſh all black and diſmal ideas, and 
render our fears and averſions leſs tor- 
menting. By due conſideration and 
withdraw ing our attention from {lighter 

, matters, and fixing it upon that which 
is of the greateſt concern, we may at 
laſt bring all our ideas of pleaſure and 
apprehenſions of evil to be rational and 

juſt. We ſhall then be no longer go- 

vern d by fancy, nor will our affections 
be ſo eager and exceſſive, but we 
may by continued uſe gain a habit of 

_ patience, moderation, and ſelf- com- 
mand. 
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SECT. II. 


f HE joys of ſenſe, in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the word, are gene- 

| rally acknowledg'd to be the loweſt, and | 
therefore ought not to be purſucd as the = 
moſt worthy. 
THOUGH ve are far from aſſerting 
that pleaſure is no good, nor pain no 
evil, yet as too great indulgence to the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, as well 3 as too great 
averſion to the pains, w ill certainly de- 
prive us of much greater pleafurcs, and 


bring upon us the greateſt evils, we 


ought here to put in practice thoſe leſ- 
tons of ferbearance and endurance before 
mention'd ; and our appetites and de- 
fires of this kind ought ever to be re- 
ſtrain' d, and kept within bounds. 
Tls we ſuppoſe will hardly be con- 
teſted ; but what puts the matter out of 
all poſſibility of diſpute, is, that though 


8 
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we ſhould how theſe pleaſures to be of 
the greateſt moment, and that our chief 
care ſhould be to enjoy them in the 
greateſt perfection; yet this can only 


be obtain d bya le fs frequent uſe of them, 
| and by intermixing ſomewhat of abſti- 
: nence, and laborious exerciſe, which 


| will give them a moſt rare and exqui- 
ſite reliſh : whereas if they are too long 


continued, or too often repeated, they 


| grow nauſeous and offenſive, dull and 


heavy, and inſupportable. 80 neceſ⸗ 1 85 


ſary is forbearance and ſelf- denial, to 


the true enjoy ment of even Knien! de- 


lights; and ſo much does the allevia- 
tion of a pain, ariſing from the craving 
of a ſound and natural appetite, when 
added to a pleaſure, enhance the value 


i of it. Thus temperance 1s eligible for 


its own fake, and ſtill more fo, as it 
is a preſervative of health and good hu- 
mour ; for health is the ſoveraign bal- 
ſam of lite, and the main ingredient 
towards happineſs : "Tis this which en- 
ables 
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ables us to taſte the ſweets of every 
ſenſe, and to perform every action with 
eaſe and pleaſure ; but when health is 
impaired, and the curious organs are 
out of order, every impreſſion is grating 
and difagreeable, and every motion 
uneaſy. 
= = 38 health alſo which greatiy tends 
to promote chearfulneſs and good hu- 
mour, prevents all peevithneſs, ſpleen, 


and melancholly, and keeps the mind . 


clear and ſerene; not ſuffering it to be 
clouded with follennef and diſcontent, 
nor overcaſt with dark fears and diſmal 
apprehenſions, which though purely 
1maginary, yet in ſome caſes are ob- 
ſerv'd to be more tormenting than any 
ſenſe of preſent evil. 

SELF-INTEREST, or the love of money, 
ſhould not be ſuffer d to grow exceſſive, 
and exceed its due proportion; but 
prudence ſhould teach us to moderate 

theſe deſires, fo as to keep in the golden 
3 betwixt negligence and extrava- 
gance, 
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gance, on the one hand, and ſordid 
avarice on the other. Every man ſhould 
be diligent and induſtrious to acquire 
a competency of the means of happi- 
neſs, and if he is poſſeſs d of it, he ought 
not profuſely to laviſh it away upon 
every wanton appetite, or forward fan- 
cy: he ougnt certainly to forbear unne- 
ceſſary gratifications, rather than bring 
himſelf to want what is neceſſary; but 
do deny ourſelves the chief enjoy ments 
| of life, even thoſe which are moſt eſ- 
| ſential to our happineſs, purely to grati- 
| fy a fantaſtical deſire of heaping up 
N without either meaſure or end, 
will ſurely be no wiſe man's . 
"Tis not a ſmall ſacrifice that muſt be 
made to this inſatiable paſſion, when 
tit once gains the aſcendant : we muſt 
not only forego all eaſe and pleaſure, 
but mult forteit the love and eſteem of 
all our friends, and which is ſtill more, 
we mult loſe the ſecret approbation of 
our own minds, And what are we to 


gain 
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gain in lieu of all theſe? only the bare | 
 fatisfaction of being poſſeſs d of wealth 
which we dare not uſe. Or if we 


ſhould ſuppoſe it employ d to the beſt | 


advantage, yet riches cannot always 


make or preſerve us happy; they can- 
not cure a fever, nor remove the rack- | 

ing pain of the gout, or ſtone; much 
| lels can they eaſe the mind of care, or 
heal that remorſe of conſcience, which 
the hard and injurious methods men 

a take to acquire them too often create. 


WHETHER a good name, and the fair 


eſteem of our acquaintance, be not 

| preferable to a large eſlate, may poſſibly 
admit of ſome diſpute; but we may | 

ſurely venture to affirm, that a mans 


own innocence and honour, and the 
Peace and quiet of his mind, are far 
more precious than gold; and who- 


ever parts with theſe, t though it were 


in exchange for all the wealth of the 
[riies, will find that he has made a 


x foolith bargain, 


YET 
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VV x are we far from derogating from 


the uſefulncſs of riches, when they arc 


rightly applied ; for he who is blefs'd 
with a plentiful fortune, and has allo 
the art of enjoying it, may live much 
more happy than he could without it: 
yet even in this favourable circumſtance, 
there will be requir d a ſtricter govern- 
ment and ſelf- command; elſe where 
perſons have it in their power to gratiſy 
cvery inclination to the full, they may 
be tempted to run into excels, 
A RICH man muſt in many reſpects 
| live like a poor man, elſc his riches will 


de no advantage, but a ſnare to him: 


he muſt aſe exerciſc, which is voluntary 


labour, and he muſt often practiſe for- 


bearance out of choice, which the poor 
are forced to do out of neceſſity; and 
after all, he cannot taſte the pleaſurcs 
of ſenſe in much greater perfection than 
others, becauſe they are beſt enjoy d 
with temperance and at ſmall expence; 
but he may purchaſe a greater thare of 
WS the 
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the pleaſures of the mind; he may a- 
dorn the ſcene wherein bis lives, and 
will have leifure to contemplate the 
| beauties of nature and of art. He mz y 
haue all the advantage of education, and 
good inſtruction, and opportunity to im- 
prove his mind by travel, and the beſt 
converſation: but his main pri lege 
will be, the having it in his power to do 
acts of kindneſs and generoſity, to raiſe 
drooping merit, to relieve the unfertu- | 
nate and diſtreſs d, and to befriend all : 
about him in the moſt effectual manner: 
Here he ſhou'd bend all his endeavours 
to excel, and make this his principal 
care, as it is indeed the moſt glorious 
uſe of riches, and wall certainly turn to 
the beſt account. 
"Tis this which yields is moſt exqui- 
lite pleaſure, and hereby he will gain 
honour and eſteem from all mankind, 
and alſo lay up for hiraſelf a more in- 
eſtimable treaſure, which can never be 
loſt or taken from him. 


Bur 
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Bur ſurely he muſt be loſt to all 
ſenſe of ſhame, and wholly ignorant of 
his own true happineſs, who ſuffers al! 
his views to center in a narrow ſelt- 


intereſt; who can ſee a worthy object 
in want, while he is able to relieve him, 
br is ever backward to ſerve his friends 


and country, who ought to be as dear 


3 to him a8 himſelf. 


SECT. W. 


T HE pleaſures of the under/land- 
+ ing and imagination are highly 
— as they yield a more eln d 
entertainment than the joys of ſenſe, 
or the low gratification of the love of 
money; yet even theſe may be purſued 
too far, as is generally acknowledg'd to 
be the caſc, when mens thoughts are 
wholly turn'd this way, to the neglect 
of the more important and neceffiry 

KK 2 cares 
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cares of life. The Virtugſo, the Chy— yeni ſ, 
the 17:::hemarician and the Poet, are all 
of them ſometimes ſo tranſported, each 
in his own way, with the ſeveral objects 


they have in view, as to be almoſt en- | 


tircly regardleſs of every thing elſe. So 
_ enchanting is bear:ty, that whoever en- 
ters into a deep contemplation of any | 
branch of it, is ſure to be ſmitten ; and 
thou; h the pleaſure he receives is never 
ſo great, yet as the buſy part of man- 
5 Lind will ſcarce allow any thing to be a 
real good, or of any uſe, unleſs it tends 
to increaſe a man's fortune ; they are 
apt to look on theſe men of deep ſpecu- 
lation wich ſome ſort of Pity, judging 
them to be a little touch'd in their brain, 
and under a degree of madneſs. 

Bur this elegance of fancy, will be 
moſt apt to draw us to inconvenience, 
when we are not content with ſeeing 
_ and admiring, but muſt be aiming at 
the property and paſſeſſan; for by hs 
means, a perſon of a 3 ample for- 

tune, 


1 
tune, having his imagination too ſtrong- 
| ly turn'd for ſuch things as ſtately build- 
ings, gardens, ſtatues, pictures, equi- 
pages, and fuch-like exhibitions of 


grandeur, may run out fo far, till the 


| year's income will not anfwer the ex- 


pence : and he will find that he has 


| Hhviſh'd away that wealth upon ſuper- 


fluousamuſements, which ought to have 
been reſerv d for more important and 
neceſſary occaſions. 
Bur whocver has leikue to ds 
himſelf to the ftudy of beauty, and 
would improve it to the beſt advantage, 
ſhould endeavour principally to form his 
_ taſte, according to the beſt judgment, 
and the true ſtandard and rule of rea- 
fon ; for though this ſenſe 1s naturally ; 
implanted in all men, yet by imitation 
and evil habit, it may be vitiated and 
| deprav'd, and we may be led to over- 


look the higher orders of beauty, and 


to fix our attention on ſuch as are of an 


inferior ſort; 3 and even amongſt thoſe 


of 
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of che ſame kind, we may fancy and 
admire ſuch as are mean and trivial, 
containing but a ſmall ſhare of real 
beauty, and conſequently can afford no 
true or laſting pleaſure. 
A ua muſt cultivate his reaſon, and 
improve his natural genius, cer he can 
clearly diſcern what is truly agreeable 
and entertaining, what is preferable and 
principal i in theſe ſubjects of eſtimation ; 
and it will require ſome uſe and practice, 
ter he can form his reliſh according- 
ly. Harmony and proportion, on which | 
beauty N are founded in nature 
nor will they be as we fancy them, or 
be govern d by humour or the prong 
n 
TuERETORE whoever would attain 
to a true taſte of beauty, muſt endea- 
vour to frame it according to the 4 
 Pandard of nature; and it will coſt 
him ſome pains to call in queſtion his 
_ early prejudices, and reclaim his fancy 
from the power of faſhion and edu- 
cation; 
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cation; to commit it to the guidance 


of reaſon. 


Wurkk this is not done we ſhall cer- 


| tainly be betray'd into wrong judgments, 
and by degrees the ſenſe will be alter d, 


and the taſte will be depraved. "hi 


this way that men are brought to prefer 
artifice to honeſty, pleaſure to virtue, 


3 and can ſometimes part with their BS 


| nour, and barter inward worth and beau- 


: ty for ſplendid trifles without. 
Ir we regard only the ſtudy of nature, 


and the politer arts, how apt are we to 


| run into a falſe reliſh. Many are de- 
| lighted with what is gothick and i irregu- 
lar in architecture, with a falſe ſtile in 


painting, with groteſque and monſtrous 


figures, gloſſy paint, and glaring co- 
lours ; and in ich, that does not 


n pleaſe the moſt which is ac- 
cording to the beſt manner, and trueſt 


harmony 
Wir ſome we behold inſet and 
cockle-ſhells ſu rvey” d with the deepeſt at- 


tention ; 
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tention 3 being conſtantly buſied in 
framing hypotheſiss and imaginary ſy- 


ſtems, whereby the various operations 


of nature are accounted for, and whim- 


ſically explain d: not content in ſilent 
obſervation to admire that harmony and 
order, that reigns through the whole 
_ ercation, they ſeem to be more delight- = 
ed with the fictions of their own brains I 


can cenſure and find fault with the 


contrivance of infinite wiſdom, and de- | 
form the beautiful order of things, with | 
| their vain imaginations and fond con- 


ceits. 
i alſo owing to a . wrong 
fancy when perſons are ſo fond of novelty, 


as to neglect what is truly beautiful and 


aorceable, and can be pleaſed with no- 
thing but what is ſtrange and uncom- 
mon, wonderful and ſurpriſing. For 
though it is the frailty of our nature, 
that we cannot be pleaſed with any 


thing long, but muſt be relieved with 


ſomething new, yet that novelty which 
adds 


„ 
adds freſh charms to beauty, has no- 


thing pleafing 1 in itfelf. But they who 


are Ee gone in this taſte, fall in love 
with any thing for the ſake of its rare- 
neſs, and deſpiſing that beautiful ſim- 


plicity which is plainly to be diſcerned 
in the moſt common ſubjects, come at 
laſt to delight inwhat is nen and 


miraculous, monſtrous and prodigious. 


"'T'rs owing to this vitiated reliſh, that 


hiſtorians are not ſatisfied with fab nar- 
rations and deſcriptions, as would be 


both inſtructive and entertaining, but 


they muſt often be inventing ſomething 


ſtrange and aſtoniſhing to embeliſh their 


works, and deal fo much in omens, 


prodigies and apparitions. The writers 
of voyages and travels, love to ſtretch 


beyond the bounds of truth, and relate 


ſomething marvellous and . 3 


and even the moſt celebrated poets do 
abound in deſcriptions of things quite out 


of nature, which are certainly INOTC tit | 


to excite laughter than any other paſſi ion; 
— "Hel "for 
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for even fiction itſelf ſhould bear fa 


reſemblance to truth, and appear with 
an air of probability, elſe, however it 
may pleaſe the ignorant and the vulgar, 


it will hardly paſs with men of juſt 


_ diſcernment. There is indeed in all 
men a natural propenſity to wonder at 


what they do not underſtand, delight- 


ing to be amuſed with 3 narra- 


tions and idle dreams, which lays a 
5 foundation for the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, 


and makes the weak and ignorant be- 
come the dupes of artful men, who 
know how to manage this foible of the 
human nature to their own advantage. 
vr the ſtudy and furvey of theſe 
forts of beauties, when duly regulated, 
is in many branches of it, beſides the 


immediate pleaſure which it yields, at- 


tended with very great advantage. That 
ſtrict attention to mathematical demon- 
ſtrations which the pleafing ſpecula- 


tion mne leads us to, gives young 


N inds a quicknet $ of per ception, and a 
habit 
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habit of clear and concluſive reaſoning, 
which will lead them to the diſcovery 
of truth in every ſubject; and as it pre- 


_ vents them from being impoſed on by 


weak and ſuperficial arguments, it will 


tend to baniſh all error and prejudice, — 


credulity , and ſuperſtition. | 


Tux improvements in natural 2 
ledge, beſides many uſeful inventions 
for the eaſe and convenience of life, 
will lead us into moſt exalted and en- 
tertaining ſpeculations, and make the 
face of nature appear moſt fair. Here 


every inquiſitiv e mind may be convinc'd, 


that in the main, all things are on 


for the beſt, by the moſt conſummate 


wiſdom. That in this univerſal ſyſtem, : 
all the ſeveral parts have a mutual re- 
lation and ſubſerviency to each other; 


and while the various orders of beings, 
are endowed with thoſe powers and in- 
clinations, which lead them (though not 
uncicagly) to their particular good, we 

have cauſe to believe that all ace over- 


L]-2-:-: rul'd 
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rul'd ſo, as to . to the general 
ad vantage. 

Tris concluſion i is moſt reaſonable, 
becauſe ſo far as our knowledge dots . 
extend, all is diſpoſed according to per- 
tet G and if ſome things do ap- 
pear irregular and confuſed, that muſt 
| be owing to the ſhortneſs of our ſight, 
and our want of capacity to compre- 
hend the whole ſyſtem, and diſcover all 
tlie various relations as they regard par- . 
ticulars: though there is apparently 1 in 
all things a mixture of evil, yet that 
may be productive of much greater 
good ; the moſt perfect harmony ariſes 
from a compoſition of jarring and op- 
polite principles. The reſignation of 
inferior kinds, is the preſervation of the 
ſuperior ; and even the errors and im- 
perſections of the ſeveral parts do pro- 
bably contribute to the order and per- 
fection of the whole. 

Tars conſideration may help to in- 
ſpire worthy conceptions of the divine 
being, 
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being, and correct all falſe and injurious 
repreſentations ; ſhewing moſt clearly, 

that the /overeion ruler of the world, is 
not influenced by weak paſſions, like 

ourſelves ; nor does he act in a partial 
and capricious manner, but governs by 
general, ſteady, and inviolable Jaws ; 

which are as juſt, as they are e 
able : that he is not favourable to ſome 

of his creatures, and cruel to the reſt; 
nor is one part of the creation the þ- h 
ject of his peculiar care; but he is good 
to all, and all do equally partake of his 
bounty and munificence, enjoying as 
great a ſhare of good as is ſuited to their 
condition; that there are no flaws, nor 
miſtakes, no diſorder, nor confuſion in 
this amiable adminiſtration, where all 
is conducted by infinite wiſdom and 


goodneſs. 
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SECT Iv. 


H A 'T the practice of cw good. 


neſs and virtue yields the greateſt 


pleaſure, and that we ought therefore 


principally to cultivate ſuch a diſpoſition 
as has been already ſhewn; but even 
here will be requir d den circum- 
ſpection, and a careful u of reaſon, 
elic the very beſt affection, not being 
govern d by reaſon, may prove hurtful 7 


to ourſelves, and injurious to others. 


NATURE has implanted in our breaſts 


this L by, as a ſecret charm, to draw 
us to the performance of all ſocial du- 
ties, making it the intereſt of every par- 
ticular, to work towards the general 


good; and therefore we ſhould make 


that the conſtant rule of our conduct, 


and fo far as a molt free and impartial 


reaſon can direct us, endeavour to avoid 
being deceived SA falſe appearances; 


and 


> 
0 
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and not ſuffer a partial and miflaken 
| benevolence to uſurp the place of that 
which ought to be rational and juſt, and 
conſequently univerſal and entire. 

As we ought upon all occaſions care- 
fully to examine, whether what we take 
to be our good, may not in the main 
prove the reverſe of it; ſo eſpecially in 
| that chief part of good, which con- 
ſiſts in giving way to ſympathy, and in 


doing good to others, we ſhould pro- 


| ceed with all due care and deliberation : 


Here we ought to fi uſpend even the 


motions of benevolence, till we have 


well confiderd, whether what we are 
prompted too from a principle of kind- 
neſs, will really be conducing to the 
general good ; or whether what we de- 


fſign as a benefit to one, may not prove 


an injury to another: for we ought ſo 
to regulate this very beſt and noble 
difpolition, as that it may not be partial 
and narrow, and limited to a few, but 

entire 
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entire and univerſal, and extended in a 


juſt proportion to all mankind. 


For whatever is acted contrary tothe 


general principle of humanity, through 
a partial, though ever ſo kind and gene- 


rous affection, is in itſelf an inconſiſtency, 


far from yielding any true and laſting 
fatisfaction; tis only a falſe and de- 
ceitful good, and the pleaſure it affords, 


deprives us of much greater pleaſure, * 
and will be ſure ſooner or later to bring LE 
upon us ſorrow and remorſe. 


BENEVOLENCE ſhould indiſpenſibly 


_ oblige us to do fuſftic ce to all in the firſt 


place, and not to wrong or injure any 


when this is ſecured, it will give full 
ſcope to the exerciſe of kindneſs and 
compaſſion, bounty and generoſity, to- 
wards proper objects, ſo far as our ability 


will extend; but to do good to others, 


by ig a greater ntl upon our- 


ſelves, is what no rational benevolence 
will require, neither is it conſiſtent with 


of 
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of ſelf-love, in every pa ticular, and a 
due regard to ſelf-intereſt is abſolutely 
neceſſary. e 


BENEVOLENCE itſelf may exceed its 


due bounds, when it runs into nad pro- 


5 fuſion and extravagance; and beſides 
that, good nature and "ORE WR" to an 
| exceſs, has in it ſomething too cheap 


and eaſy; fo far from being valued as 
it ought to be, tis rather apt to be de- 


| ſpiſed, ſo that it ſeems to require ſome- 
| times a mixture of aſperity, oppoſition, 
and reſentment; for there is no man, 
| how great forver his benevolence may 
be, who can live in the conſtant exer- 

ciſe of kindneſs to all about him, but 
he will ſometimes be provoked to anger, 
and meet with juſt occaſions of reſent- 


ment and diſpleaſure. We are not 


always led to yi good to others, but 


are ſometimes moved ſtrongly the con- 
trary way, to their hurt and prejudice, 
by other incitements; which indeed mens 


jarring intereſts, and the principles im- 
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r in their nature are apt enough 


ho produce. 
T'is this mixture of the mild and 


: ferce, which helps to invigorate and en- 
liven human affairs, without which they 
would ſoon grow dull, and our motion, 
if it was not quicken! d by oppoſition, 
would in a manner ſtand quite fill ; 
and it alſo helps to raiſe the value of £ 


any character, For in common eſtima- 


tion, it is not ſufficient that a man is 

beloved as a friend, and known to be 

generous, bountiful, and kind, but he 

muſt alſo upon ſome W e ON exert 
himſelf vigorouſly, in the vindictive 
way, ſo as to be dreaded as an enemy, 
| elſe he will not be fo much regarded. 


We thould not only ſtudy to do acts of 
kindneſs and beneficence, but every one 
ought alſo to employ ſome part of his 


care, to guard againſt the 1% d, Nn of 


ſuch as would impoſe upon and injure 


him. As there are many who through 


fore fault in their temper, or 9 
| 1 through 


4 


EE 0 
through wrong practice, arc brought to 
love themſelves too much, and others 
| too little; theſe will not (er uple (when 
| intereſts 4 interfere, as will often hap- 
pen) to ſeek their own advantage at 
| another's expence. This they will not 
ſtick to do by open violence and injuflice, 
when they have the power, or elſe they 


| will chuſe to work by the more ſecret 


way of artifice and deceit. Therefore 

whoever has but a ſmall ſhare of ex- 

| perience in the world, will be cautious 
ho he truſts to fair pretences, and will 


alſo defend himſelf, as well as he is able, 


5 againſt manifeſt outrage and abuſe 


Yer with all his precaution, he will 
ſometimes be deceived, and as he will 

often meet with open injuries and af- 
fronts, thiswill not fail to move his indig- 
nation, and fometimes call out loudly 
for revenge ; reſentment of injuries being 
as natural to mankind, as gratitude to a 
bencfactor, or as benevolence is at firſt 
view towards thoſe, whoſe moral qua- 
„ litics 
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lities we are ſtrangers to, and from 
whom we never received either good or 
harm, and is perhaps a no leſs neceſſary 
ingredient in their compoſition : but it 
is molt certain, that love and friendſhip, 

: harmony and peace, will always __ 
to us to be the right Pate of faciety, as 
hatred and anger, contention and war, 
z the wrong fate; and though, accord. 
ing to the 2 conſtitution of things, 
both theſe muſt unavoidably be blend- 
ed together, as in the private ſyſtem 
pleaſure is mix d with pain; yet we 
always wiſh there may be as much of 
the one, and as little of the other as 
poſſible; and every man would ſtrive 
to ſorm his temper to the amiable and 
agreeable part, rather than to the odious | 
and preverſe. 
SYMPATHY and kind lion. under 2. 
juſt reſtrictions, ought certainly to be 
cheriſh d; and though it ſhould grow 
greater by ind ulgence, there will be no 
great harm; tis but to grow better 
natured, 


3 
natured, and to enjoy more and more 
the higheſt and the nobleſt pleaſure, 
which will not ſurely be contrary to our 
true intereſt, 
I all immoderate ſelf. love could be 
reſtrain'd, and we could learn to love 
our neighbour as ourſelves, and do unto 


_ others even as we could with they ſhould 
| dounto us, this would be the perfection 


of charity and benevolence. And if we 
could ſuppreſs the riſing motions of re- 
ſentment, ſo far as to forgive thoſe who 
do us wrong; return good for evil, and 
even to love our enemies, or at eſt 
not to hate them for any particular 


1 harm done to ourſelves; this is no more 


than what chriſtianity FM abſolutely re- 
quire of us. The commands of our 
holy religion will trom their own juſt 
authority ſure claim an implicit obedi- 
ence : yet if we will alſo hearken to the 
voice of reaſon, it will convince us, that 
all theſe precepts are righeous and good, 
perfectly adapted to our preſent, as well 


1 
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as future happinek. And though n. not- 
withſtanding our great profeſſions of 

chriſtianity, experience ſhews us, that 
humility, meckneſs, and charity, are not 

very faſhionable qualities „ and this 
| practice of forgiveneſs is contrary to the 
way of the world; yet if we could at- 
tain to it, though it were but in part, 
it would not perhaps be found fuch 
egregious folly as is gencrally i imagin d; 

becauſe it would prevent abundance of 
vexation and diſturbance, and contri- 
bute not a little to the caſe and tran- 
quillity of our lives. It would render 
a man ſuperior to thoſe ſtormsof paſſion, 
that wrath and provocation, which in- 
volve the lower world in ſtrife and va- 
riance, and create fo much more un- 
caſineſs than is neceſſar ry to the gene- 
rality of mankind. 

Tuovd the wiſdom of the world | 
hin it down as an cſtabliſh'd maxim, 
tirat every man ſhould be active to Ge- 
Faid His right, and windicate his honour, 

and 


tor]... 
and thenkre ought highly to reſent an 
mndignity or abuſe ; yet it muſt be al- 


low'd, that in ſome caſes at leaſt, a 
_ generous for g77 venefs s of mjury, is more 


honourable than revenge; and is allo in 


common prudence much more eligible, 


not only as it helps to keep the mind 
calm and eaſy, but alſo as it tends to 
create peace, and make our enemies our 


friends; for ſuch a conduct may ſome- 


times put a period to that animoſity, 
which the retorting of abuſes, and re- 


taliating ill offices, might have render d 


perpetual. 
| AN thus it appears, that this ſocial 
_ paſſion, if it is not partial and miſguided, 


if it does not exceed its due bounds, and 


is careful not to render itſelf deſpiſed by 
being too forward and eaſy; and laſtly, 
if it is fo manag'd, as not to treſpaſs too 
much upon private intereſt, it cannot 
be too much indulg' d: becauſe tis the 


exerciſe of Lindnek and benevolence 


which . the trueſt happineſs, and 


ſome 
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ſome of its moſt difficult and fall. 


denying duties, which ſeem to be moſt 
contrary to {cii-love, are found in the 


main, to tend rauch to our private ad- 
vantage. 


Bur if elf inert and 1 


were ever ſo much oppoſed to each other, 
yet in many caſes, the former may de- 
cently yield to the force of the latter; 

as for inſtance, if any ; ei ſon is willing 
to ſuTer any hardſhip, or even death it- 
ſelf, to fave his friend whom he highly 


ralues, from the fame evils which he 


chuſes to undergo ; ; this is no harm to 
the pnblick : the moment of good or 


evil to the whole, being equal in both 
caſes, neither is ſuchan action blameable, 
but on the contrary will be always ad- 
mired and applauded. | 


ALso were a man to lay down his 
life in defence of his country, though 


the advantage accruing to particular per- 


c. ill not equal the evil that he ſuf- 
fers, ye. treat numbers ale likely to 


be 
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be gainers by what he voluntarily throws 
away, tis no loſs to the publick, but on 
the contrary, is eſteemed highly uſeful. 
and beneficial. And as no government 
or community, can long ſubſiſt, nor be 
ſecure from being injur 1 and oppreſs d 
by their neighbours, unleſs the members 
thereof be refolune to hazard their lives 
in its defence; ; therefore a contempt of 
| oath, in ſo good a cauſe, will always 
appear amiable and eligible, notwith- 
ſtanding all partial and lh eſtima 
8 of happineſs. 
: N theſe caſes, the generous paſſion. 
4 not bear to be controlled : - difdain- 
ing that ſelf. intereſt ſhould be brought 
in competition, or even ſo much as 
thought of. 80 raviſhing is the plea- 
n that men regard not The luttering, 
and their memory is treated with uni- 
verſal honour and eſteem; dulce & de- 
corum will crown every action of that 
kind, even though it ſhould prove un- 
ſucceſsful, and all of obtaining the 
end for 9 9 90 it was deſigned. 
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mankind, yet the moral ſenſe makes a 
great diſtinction; increaſing very much 
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SECT. V. 


HOUGH from a principle of be- 
nevolence, we bear good will to 


this general benevolence towards ſome, 


while it quite deſtroys it with regard to 


others, and ſubſtitutes the contrary pal- 


ſions of hatred, and ii will, in its room. 


Tis this which inſpires the higheſt re- 


ſpect and eſteem, and alſo excites the 


ſtrongeſt averſion and ſcorn, driving 


men to the utmoſt extremes of loving 


and hating, 


AND as thoſe affections which in- 
uence men in their behaviour towards 


each other, do principally take their 


riſe from his original, therefore tis of 
the laſt importance, that this natural 


fenſe of right and wrong ſhould be di- 


rected by reaſon ; and that the paſſions 


of love and hatred ſhould not be miſ- 


apply'd. Ts Wurx- 


L475] 

Wuxxkvrg that happens, which in- 
deed is but too often, it muſt of neceſ- 
ſity create infinite miſchiefs and diſor- 
ders in ſociety; good men will be in- 

: juriouſly treated, while the bad ſhall be 
. applauded and care d; nay ſo far may 

people be deluded, that the beſt and 


moſt deſerving of mankind, may ſome- 


times be purſued with the moſt cruel 


hatred, and made to ſuffer the greateſt 
wrongs ; while the worthleſs and inſig 


naificant, or even the wicked and im- 


| moral, ſhall be advanced to the 7 
dignities and honours. 

Bur as every affection is govern d by 
opinion, this irregularity in theſe moral 
paſſions, muſt proceed from ſome fal/z 
and miſtaken opinions ; as when we 
ſuppoſe that men have in them thoſe 
morally good or evil qualities which 
they have not, and when we take that 
ro be morally good, or evil, and conſe- 
quently amiable or odious, which is not 
ruly ſuch. : 
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Ty ar love and eſteem which natu- 
rally rifes in our minds towards any per- 


fon of eminent moral goodneſs, 15 Cer- 
tainly a moſt pleaſing aflection, and 


the exerciſe of virtuous friendthip yields 
the molt exalted delight ; but here our 


chief care ſhould be to form right opi- 
nions of perſons, and not to be impoſed 


upon by {pccious pretences, and falſe re- 


preſentations; - and much more ſhould 


we be cautious not to impoſe upon our- 


ſelves, by unjuſt and partial determina- 
tions, where ſelf-intereſt is ſome way 
concern' d; no little ſervices done to our- 
ſelves, nor flattery, though ever fo skil- 


fully apply'd; no agreement in ſenti- 


ments, nor {1militude of manners, ſhould _ 
biaſs men ſo far, as to lead them into 
wrong judgments, and poſſeſs them with 


too favourable an opinion of any per- 


ſons, ſo as to believe them to have that 
a excellence, which they really 


want. And cſpecinlly we ought to call 
in all the powers of reaſon to our aid, 
a 8 
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to  diftinguith carefully hd is ſound 
and right, in human ſentiment and af- 
fection, from what is vicious and wrong; 
that ſo we may admire only what is 
praiſe-worthy, and not to ſuffer our na- 
_ tural notions of what is amiable and ex- 
cellent, to be perverted. 

IN order to aſſign the juſt value of 
every thing in life, the ſole meaſure and 
ſtandard ſhould be taken from moral 
refitnde, or the apparent tendency of 
mens diſpoſitions and actions to the ge- 
neral good. By this rule we may readi- 
ly diſtinguiſh betwixt the good and the 
bad; and as the any will always 

ach our reſpect and eſtecem, the latter 
will be treated with ſcorn and con- 
tempt. But to form any other diſtin- 
ctions amongſt men, and to mark out 
for our love or hatred any, upon any 


| other foundation, is both injurious and 


_ unreaſonable : friendſhip ſo ill ground- 
ed can yield no true nor natural ſatiſ- 
faction, but will be ſure to create diſtur- 
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bance and regret, whenever men come 


to diſcover their miſtake. 


THE degree of love and eſteem, due 


to any character, ſeems to be in a great 
meaſure proportionable to the moral 


goodneſs and virtue which it contains: 


ſor benevolence, when conducted by 
reaſon, is always amiable, though the 
ability to do good be never ſo ſmall, or 


though the attempts towards it ſhould 


prove unſucceſsful. There are alſo ma- 
ny things which though not morally 
excellent in themſelves, yet when; join d 
with virtue, do ak; it more illuſtri- 
ous, and beneficial; but as it has been 


already ſhewn, that theſe great abilities, 


if they are not united with a kind diſ- 


poſition, will be ſo far from being uſe- 
ful to ſociety, that they will prove mn 


dangerous and deſtructive ; therefore to 


{ct a high value upon the e things, apart 
from wW 658 can only make them truly 


calnable, and to treat them with admi- 


ration and applauſe, muſt certainly be 
very. 
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| very abſurd. And yet from a fagſe taſte 
of what is 5097 thy and eflimable, we may 
obſerve that many are honoured and 
adored, for being placed in high fations, 
or being poſſeſs d of great power, titles, 
and preferments, without any thing elſe 
to recommend them; and others are 
admired for their 7005 and cunning, to 
out-wit and deceive thoſe they have to 
do with; or for a ſuperior nderfland- 
ing and rapacious mind, unaccompanied 
with an honeſt heart : great wealth and 
riches, beſtows on ſome all excellence 
| and perfection ; while others for their 
courage and military exploits, not in de- 
fence of their country, but to ſerve their 
| ownambition, have been celebrated and 
| renowned for heroes, who 1n reality 
| were no better than robbers and de- 
royers. 
B y education and wrong inſtructiom, 
carly inculcated, falſe opinions may be 
imbib'd, and a = reverence impreſs d 
upon the mind, whereby many things 


2 


ot 
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of no real uſe, nor in the leaſt tending 
to the happineſs of mankind, are look d 
upon as venerable, and ſacred : and thus 
we are drawn in to honour and admire 
ſome perſons, for what is not morally 
good, and to hate and deſpiſe others, for 
that which is no way evil. Hence it is 
that diſtinctions are formed, and divi- 
ſons made as to /effs in religion; and 
thence proceeds the moſt nl gnant ſpi- 
rit of party, of ſuch infinite miſchief to 
the publick, as well as deſtructive of 
private happineſs, wherever it obtains. 
Bur where reaſon has its due influ- 
ence, and the moral ſenſe is not woſully 
deprav'd, this incenſe of praiſe will never 
be offer d to any thing but rea! merit. 
_Trar fincere reſpect and eſteem, 
which i is of fo ſweet a favour, and of 
ſuch ineſtimable value, is in its nature 
moſt nice and delicate ; it will not be 
commanded by power, nor is it to be 
purchas d with gold; it will never be 
given to ie Wen humanity, nor to 
valour 
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valour without juſtice : tis not to be won 


by glittering ornaments, nor awed. by 
Jolemn airs, and 7 everential robes ; but 


it will always wait upon the 2007 thy and 


deſerving, even when they do not court 
it, but rather ſeem to decline it. 


'Trosr actions and diſpoſitions, which 
are kind, generous, and beneficent, and do 
evidently tend to the general good, wil! 


always appcar amiable, and win our 
though we receive no advantage from 
they n a farther affection, called 


gratitudle. 
Tuis is the higheſt i improvement of 


zood qualitics of others, which affect 
ourſelves, and lias given us the ſtrongeſt 


acts of kindneſs and beneficence, when 
5 0; the 


love and eftcem of the agent, even 


them ; but if they are bene cial to us, 


benevolence ; for nature has determin' ” BY 
us moſt eminently to reipect thoſe moral 


impreſſions ot good-will towards hob: 
who are kind and friendly to us. Hence 
will ariie no ſmall encouragement to do 
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the bencfactor is fure to gain, onc time 
or other, an addition to his happiness, 
by a ſuitable return from the perſons 
obliged : or if that is not in their 


power, by a conſtant grateful acknow- 
ledgment, and the ſincereſt expreſſions 


of love and gratitude, which trom the 
meaneft of mankind is always pleaſing, 
"F1s allo of no ſmall moment, that 


as our ability to do good is limited to 
a narrow compaſs, left our benevolence 
ſhould be loft or become uſeleſs, by be- 


ing equally extended to multitudes, at 


a great diſtance, whoſe intereſts we 
could not be able to promote; nature 


has order d that it ſhall be more power- 
5 fully attracted by objects that are near, 


than by ſuch as are fant and remote. 
Thus the gencral good-will, which we 
bear to all king is heightned i into 
ettecin for thoſe of cur acguaimtance, 
Voie moral qualities are known to be 


wood ; and it is fill farther improv d 
1 atitud2, t towards thoſe yo have 
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obliged us with kindneſſes and favors ; 
and "thus a foundation is laid for the 
ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, amongſt rela- 
trons, neighbours and acquaintance, by 
the endearing intercourſe of mutual 
good offices. 


"AND whiever: 18 wanting in this 


diſpoſition, or fails to ſhew a grateful 


fork. of a benefit receiv'd, and a frong 


benevolence towards his e 8 


look d upon as the v of mankind, and 


always treated with the utmoſt deteſta- 


tion. The abſence of this tenſe, being 
always mark'd as the gr -cateſt depravity 
of human nature, ſcarce conſiſtent with 


any degree of moral virtue. 


Ver this affection, as well as al! 


others, {hould be under the command 


of reaſon ; and i it vill requi ire lome care 


and caution, leſt our obligations to ſome 


por ticular perſons, ſhould interfere with 
that general benevolence, we owe to all, 


and we ſhould be drawn to engage in 


ſuch rcafures, as may be 71jrioms to 
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aher, and inconſiſtent with the general 
good. The ties of gratitude, how bind- 
ing ſocver they may be, it:ould never 
lead us to do any thing contrary to the 
rules of j1ftice, and honour ; for when- 
ever that happens, we ſhall not fail to 
blame, and reproach ourſclves alter- 
wards. 3 
Tux ſame moral ſenſe wha ch deter- 
mines us to approve of ſom tort of ſen- 
timents, diipolitioiz and actions, docs 


as naturally lead us to be offended with 


others. For as all the kind and ſocial af- 
fections, and whatever is morally good, 
do make a character appcar excceding 
amiable, and always give us pleaſure . 
delight, whenever they are preſented 
to our view ; ſo on the other hand, the 
want or abſence of theſe, and 1 
more every contray diſpoſition, renders 
1 character odious and deform'd, and 
away gives us difturbance in the view 
and repreſentation, 3 


AND 
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And thus if we compare theſe op- 
polite paſſions with each other, with- 
out conſidering the happy conſequences : 
and effects of the one, and the miſ- 
chiefs produc'd in ſociety by the other, 
it appears that every affection of Kind- 
neſs and gratitude, every. motion of 


friendthip, and good-will, is a real plea- 


| fare; while every impreſſion of hatred 


and anger is a di/pleaſurec : tis a real 
pain and diſturbance, and therefore, 
| whoever has any regard to his own im- 
mediate eaſe and ſatisfaction, would 
| chulſe the one, and avoid the other as 
| much as poſſible, or at leaſt he would 
not create to himſelf more occaſions of 
uneaſineſs than are neceſſary. 
is true indeed, that whenever 
the ſocial affections appear to be weak 
and deficient, and over- power d by the 
ſelfiſh appetites, this ſo defaces the bear- 
ty of a character, that we can no longer 
view it with pleaſure and approbation ; 
and if it was poſſible tor this /ymparhy, 
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or love to thoſe of our ow kind, to be 
wholly wanting in the conſtitution of 


any human creature, ſo that he foul! 


be entirely gorern'd by Vella, 95 or 


malice, tis hard to conceive how Fuck 
2 one could be treated otkerwile, than 


with the utmoſt hatred and d etofeation. 


Bur as all depends upon opinion, 


we ought here to uſe our utmeit care. 
not to entertain Twwor/e opinions of any 


perſons than they 4 e, by BY pPo- 


ſing them to have morally ill qualities, 
which they are free from. As we can- 


not ſee into the hearts of others, but 
muſt judge of their diſpoſitions, by their 
actions, we ought never to hs aſty in 
forming diſadvantageous opinions Q 


1 
* 


any perſons ; but rather ſuſpend our 
judgments til} we have cor 2 ex- 


amin'd every crcumflance and whe! 
we have done e, we ſhould put the 2 
conflruction upon every action, chat it 

will admit of. 
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A MODENA knowledge of the 
World, will make a man cautious, how 
he truſts to fair pretences, and warn him 


to be upon his guard, againſt the wiles 
of craity and {cit-intereſted perſons; 


vet in the main, hen we form our 
judgments of others, an error on the 


222 222 + te, will be moſt pardonable; 
and the general benevolence we bear to 


all men, old make us preſume that 


the ey arc not wantin g int the common 
affections of humanity, till we have 
exiclend p- 906 of the contrary. 

Turk arc many En which may 


appear to be morally evil, which yet 


ought to undergo a milder es. 
when they do not proceed from an 4 
principle, but from kind aſfeclion, though 
partial, and miſguided, fo as to produce 
more harm than good ; and this in 
| ſome caſes merits compaſſion, rather 
than hatred, and ſhould excite our 
endcavours to rectify the miſtake. 


Wr N 
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Wu there is ſome ſhare of hu- 
manity in the temper, and the fault is 
not in the heart, but proceeds entirely 
from a ſhort and partial View, and from 
a falſe judgment of things, tis thought 
to be more excuſable, becauſe there is 

a poſſibility of amendment; and it may 
ſhew how neceſſary it is, that every paſ- 
ſion ſhould be reſtrain'd, and govern'd 

by reaſon ; becauſe through too great 
 kindneis and friendſhip to ſome particu- 
lar perſons, or an excels of gratitude to 
their bencfactors, many have been drawn 
in to do actions inconſiſtent with the 
general good, and brought to ſuffer 

by the hand of juſtice, for notorious 
crimes. 

As the very beſt affections may be 
miſ.; aided, lo they may alſo ſometimes 
be overcome by ſudden farts and ſallies 
of contrary paſſions, Which yet may be 
excuſed, if the main tenor of a mans 


N conduct: is right and good. 


'T og 
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Joo great a propenſity, to entertain 


odious opinions of others, and to hate 


and deſpiſe them upon {light grounds, 


muſt proceed from a great want of Hu- 


manity, or from a fa Ie judgment of our- 
{elves and others: for whocver under- 


ſtands the frame and conſtitution of his 


own ſpecies, a and conſiders well the great 
varictyand ſtrength of their paſſions, and 


the weakneſs of their reaſon, will make 


2! eat allowances for human frailty ; and 
il he is not guilty of felf-deceit, but can 


look into himſelf with an impartial eye, 
he may ſce enough there to make him 
leſs forward to cenſure others. 


Tu Rx is a mixture of good and ill 
in all characters; the moſt excellent en- 
dowments are often attended with great 


blemnſhes and iinpes feclioms; and it we 


ſearch for the moſt ſhining qualities, we 


ſhall often find them obſcur'd by re- 


markable defects. But ſtill where the 
moral goodneſs is ſufficient to owrwergh 


the evil in any perſons, they ought ſo 
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tar to be the objects of our love and 
eſteem, and the worſt ought not to ſhare 
a greater degree of hatred, than is pro- 
portional to 2 exceſs of their ill qualities 
above the good. 
Wir ought therefore t to i uppreſs as 
muchas poſfible all the motions of pride, 
or immoderate ſeli-efteem, which makes 
us delight to pry into other peoples 
lauits, and beware of hearkening to any 
Falle e or unfair repreſenta- 
7 . which may lead us into injurious 
opinions of any perſons. "T's e: aly for 
thoſe who take upon them to draw 
charafters, to throw fome things into 
the Arongeſt /irht, and to ſhade and 2 
few e ethers, ſo, as ſcarce to be Perc. av ds. 
whereby they may fix our attention 6 
much upon raens faults, as to make us 
over-look their virtues, and bring us to 
entertain odious CODEINE of them; 
as it they were wholly evil, or n leaſt 
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BUT as cvery good man will {corn 
to be impoſed upon by ſeach vile miſre- 


preſentations, ſo he will be cautious not 


: wo impoſe upon himſelt, by judging par- 


tially in caſes where ſelf is concern d; 


he will not confine his efteem to his 
own party, or to his friends, and ſuch as 
have done him little ſervices ; nor on 


the other hand, will he entertain an il! 


: opinion of ſuch as arc in a different way 


of thinking, who may have accidental- 
ly injured him, or by reaſon of inter- 
tering intereſts may be his enemies. He 
will not through envy detract from 
another's worth, but he will always do 
juſtice to merit, even in his adveriary, 


and embrace a gencrous enemy, on the 
firſt offer of reconcilement. 
As we ouglit not to wrong: any per- 


ſon ſo far, as to {uppo! c they have in 


them that moral evit which they arc 


clear of, ſo neither ought we to hate 


and deſpiſe them, for that which is not 


morally ill; h meannefs of birth, 
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ſlowneſs of under ſtandis g, with all natu- 
ral defefts, blemiſhes and imperfections, 
ſhould move our compaſſion, rather 
than our ſcorn 3 and we ought never 
to hate one another for different opinions 
concerning religious matters, or different 
methods of religious worſhip; though as 
the paſſions of mankind are commonly 
managed, this occaſtons an averſion 
iinmor tal and irreconcileable ; and the 
greateſt depravity of the moral ſenſe 
ſprings from sUPERSTITION. 
A 1.0ver of mankind would willing- 

ly draw a veil over this human frailty, 

if the fatal miſchiefs it occaſions were 
eſs apparent; but it is eaſy to obſerve, 
how by playing upon the natural fears 

of mankind, and the dread they have 
of an Sl cauſe, whoſe power is not 
to be reſiſted, and that ſometimes brings 
upon the cat calamities; the gene- 
rality, in ua wc, have been led to be- 
lieve, that the world was govern d by 
an nr berry, ds g, and vindifive being; 
ſubject 
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{ubjc& to be highly provok' d, and un- 


fortunately in his wrath, avenging him- 


ſelf upon others, rather than thoſe who 


gave the provocation, making innocent 


perſons ſuffer with thoſe that are criminal. 
He is faid to ſhake the mountains 

with his thunder, darting his lightning 

at the heads of guilty mortals. He ſome- 


times ſends unkindly ſcaſons, and blaſts 
the fruits of the earth, producing a 
| famine; or elſe he fills the air with 
peſtilential ſteams, and ſweeps away 
great numbers by untimely death. And 
when we find that he is offended, he 
muſt be appcaſed by ſacrifices, and fop- 


plications. He has alſo been repreſented 


as vain-glorious, delighting in praiſe, 
and like ſome eaſtern monarch, pleas'd 
with flattery, cringing and mean pro- 
{tration ; partial to a few of his crea- 


tures, for ſlight cauſes, and cruel to the 


reſt, for no cauſe at all. So prone arc 


we to imagine the DIVINE BEING like 
what he is fartheſt from reſembling, 7 


mean 


rr — — 
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mean our/ſefoes, that we caſt upon him 
the higncit diſtonour, while we aſcribe 


| thoſe weak paſlions to pivixiTyY, which 


are the frailties and blemiſhes of human 
- nature. - 1 
As nothing can be ſo great a ſupport 
to moral goodneſs, as rue religion ; ſo 
nothing is ſo deſtructive of it, as 7% 
and wreorthy conceptions of the Derry. 
"The firm and ſteady belief of a Go, 
who is ever repreſented as a true node, 
and example of the higheft goodneſs and 
ft exact juſtice; who orders al] things 
for the beſt, and conſults the happineſs | 
of every particular, ſo far as is conſiſtent 
with the general good; ſuch a view of 
div ine providence an bounty, extended 
to all, and conſtantly employ'd for the 
good of the whole, mult contribute 
very much to fix a true juden zent, or 
ſenſe of what | is amiable and exceilent ; 
engage us to imitate to illuſtrious a 
mens and to act in our narrow ſphere i 
by the fame principle, i tar as our {mall 
ebility 
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ability will extend, which 15 indeed 
our main duty, and moſt acceptable 
ſervice. - 
Bur if the pEIT v is repreſented un 
der an immoral characten; if we taks 
him to be cruel and MY Fanal and 
rey engeful, this can have no other ten- 
dency, than to lap. the foundation of 
all moral virtue, and reveric the natural 
ſenſc of right 1nd wrong, by making 
thoſc qualitics amiable and adorable. 
| which are really odious and deteſtable. 
Tuts will gradually produce a par- 
tial, narrow, © and unſociable ipirit ; and 
the moſt unjuſt and crucl actions will 
be no longer view'd with abhorrence, 
but by he force of this example may 
come to be conſider d as drome, ana 
worthy of ination. 
Arso when men are ſo irret: 1010 as 
to imagine the DE iTY to be immoral, 
his example will not only have a bad 
influence, Suit is favour and reſentment 
will be 272211 i0, oft and 1 artonly ; apply d, 
: T FY 
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and his rewards and punithments 42 
equally diſtributed. Thus he is often re- 
preſented as being highly offended with 
his creatures, for making a free and in- 
partial uſe of thoſe natural powers he 
has given them, to judge of what is 
true or falſe, right or wrong ; and to 
5 regulate their condud accordingly, tho 
this is certainly no more chan every 
man's duty. 
"LT 1 conſequence of this falſe 1 
mon of the divine being, thoſe who can 
not reſign their underſtandings toour di- 
rection, but ſhall preſume to differ from 
us in their religious belief, and perhaps 
to worſhip cob in a different manner; 
all theſe ſhall be pointed out as the = 
jedts of his wrath, drawing down hi 
vengeance on the whole community. 
And as others. may with equal reaſon 
paſs the ſame cenſure upon us, this with 
the aſſiſtance of odious app. lations, and 
reproach; ful names, may ſometimes, a- 
mongſt different perſwaſions, occaſion @ 
onutucl 
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»uctual hated and bitter antipathy, more 
implacable than could ariſe from any 
temporal intereſt whatſoever. 

Bur furely ſuch opinions and praQices 
as are hurtful to none, nor directy in- 
conſiſtent with the pub lich peace, though 
they may poſſibly be ſometimes foolifh 
and ab/Jurd, and conſequently the pro- 
per ſubjects for mirth and ridicule ; yet 
they ought by no means to be treated 
with rage and fur) 7. 

Fon whatever is o "SY deſtructive of 
natural affection and humanity, as to 
give us injurious opinions of others, and 


create in us averſion and iE will towards 


them, without juſt cauſe, or beyond 4 
juſt degree, from whatever notion or 
principle it may be advanced, tis utter 
ly inconſi en with the happineſs of fociety; 

and as it is a hindrance to the practice 
of virtue, it is fo far repugnant to the 
welfare of every particular: It deſtroys 
that peace and tranquillity of mind, that 
eaſe and good humour, 10 eflencial to 
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our felicity; 3 8 3 of nothing 
but continual rancour, and in its con- 
ſequence will be ſure to bring upon us 

ſorrow and remorſe. 
Wax the moral qualities of any per- 
ſons appear to be holly evil, and their 
actions extremely hurtful to others, they 
raiſe in us not only hatred and averſion, 
but alſo indignation, ſuſpending for a 
time, that kindneſs and good-will which 
we naturally bear to all, moving us 
forcibly the contrary way, and inciting 
us to their harm and deſtruction, as 
creatures that are pernicious to the reſt 

of their kind. FN 

Bu rT this paſſion of anger and re- 
ſentment is moſt frequently and moſt 
powertully kindled by 1 injuries done to 
girſefes, becauſe we are apt to be very 
ſenſibly affected with that moral evil 
in others by which we ourſelves come 
to be ſufferers 3 and this in a juſt de- 
gree, is very requiſite, as it fortifics us 
to repcli injury, and reſiſt violence when 


offer dd. . | 11 
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Ir any creature was wholly void of 
this paſſion, and could be ſo tame, as 
_ paticntly to bear all indignities, ſuch a 
one mult not expect to be very free from 
inſults and abuſes ; for it is of no ſmall. 
efficacy to reſtrain men from ill actions, 
when they know that they ſhall incur 
not only the hatred and ill-will of all 
obſervers, but alſo the vengeance of the 
injured parties; and one perſon intend- 
ing violence and harm to another, is 7 
an deterr d from the execution, . 
he perceives by the riſing motions of this 
paſſion, that it will not paſs wpuniſh'd 
But certainly we ought here to practiſe 
forbearance and reſtraint, becauſe too 
much indulgence to reſentment is ſcarce 
conſiſtent with our happineſs. All the 
ſatisfaction we can receive in gratifying 
revenge, is only a {hort-liv'd joy, that 
reſults from the removal of a moſt griev- _ 
us and tormenting anguiſh; and which 
is often followed by heavy and laſting 
remorie. We ought thercfore to e 
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it as much as poſſible, and eſpecially to 
guard againſt the exceſs of this paſſion, 
fo deſtructive of humanity, and of every 
kind and ſocial affection. 
Po it ruftles and diſcompoſes the 
mind, deſtroys good humour and eaſi- 
neſs of temper, hindering the exerciſe 
of benevolence towards others, as well 
as to thoſe that gave the provocation, 
and introducing by degrees a habit of 
 perverſeneſs and ill-nature : This may 
at laſt alio degencrate into cruelty, har- 
barity, and inn, emanity, the moſt horrid 
and unnatural ot all paſſions, and at- 
tended with the greateſt miſery ; as they 
imply a ſlate of "almoſt continual bitter- 
nals and torment, with but little mix- 
turc of any real and natural joy, accom- 
panicd with a conſciouſneſs of the de- 
ſerv'd hatred and ill-will, the hoſtility 
and vengeance of all e e 
Pris patſion whenever it prevails, is 
of all * er the zuoſi raging and tampeta 
9:05 3 it bears down reaſon, and every op- 
f 3 poſite 
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polite affection like a tempeſt, hurrying 
men into actions, contrary to all honour 
and juſtice, as well as to their own in- 
tereſt and ſafety. It would therefore be 
the greateſt prudence, to ſtifle and ſup- 
preſs as much as poſſible the firſt mo- 
tions of anger, and give ourſelves liberty 
to examine, whether what we take to 
be an injury, may not be an accidental 
harm, without any malicious intention. 
'Tis but a weakneſs to be put out of 


tem per by every little accident, which 5 


happens to incommode us; nor is any 

thing the proper object of reſentment, 

but what procceds from an evil d. poſe 
tion; and many actions which do fo, 
and are real injuries, had yet better be 
deſpiſed and overlooked, or turned off 
viith an air of pleaſantry, than ſeriouſly 
and ſtiffly reſented. f 

Wax and feeble minds are moſt 
prone to anger, and by their exceeding 
ferceneſs generally diſappoint their ou 
purpoſes; but the greateſti, and the brave/} 
of 
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of men, are always calm and ſedate ; 
they are above being diſturbed with little 
injuries, and can generouſly pardon the 
greateſt ; taking more delight in mercy 
and ſorgiveneß, than in proſecuting re- 


venge when it Is in their power. 


SECT. VI 
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+> yields the greateſt pleaſure, fo the 
3 on ſuch a conduct, and the 
conſciouſneſs of having done what is 
decent and right, affords a real and. a 
natural joy; and next to this, we are 
ſo formed by nature, as to delight in the 
eſteem and approbation of others, which 
do an honeſt mind, is an exquiſite ati 
taction. 

BUT licre it will be found very ne- 
ceſſary for every man to form within 
himſelf a true judgment, and a pro- 
Por tionate taſte in life and manners, that 


he 
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Ie may not fooliſhly applaud himſelf 
nor expect the approbation of others, 
for that which Is not excellent and 
worthy. 
Ir this ſenſe of honour and reputa- 
tion, is directed by reaſon, ſo as to re- 
gard only the judgment of the wiſe and 
good, obtain'd by real merit, it will 
prove a moſt powerful incentive to vir- 
tue; but if it is an ud. ftinguiſh d de- 
fire to gain the good opinion of thoſe 
we converſe with promiſcuouſly, it may 
frequently lead us aſtray. For in many 
perſons, the moral ſenſe is very much 
deprav'd, and theyare taught to meaſure _ 
right and wrong, not by the ſtandard = 
of moral excellence, but from falſe and 
partial rules, contriv'd for other pur- 
poſes than to promote the happineſs of 
mankind, and thereby are accuſtomed 
to admire and eftcem many things 
which are not morally good, and to con- 
demn others that are no Way evil. 


NO 
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No wile man will ever ſet any great 
value upon ſo low a thing as the igno- 
rant commendation of Wed as know ſo 
little what is 27»ly /audable, He will 
| ſteadily purſue what he takes to be 
right; and as he will not be much e- 
lated with the praiſe of ſuch as are no 
competent judges, ſo neither will he be 
much dejected, when he is hated and 
evil ſpoke of by them, but will rather 
count it an honour. 
WuorvER is fo fond of popular ap- 55 
Plat iſe, as to make the vulgar opinion 
always the rule of his conduct, cannot 
fail of being often led into errors; and 
though he may by partial and n 
actions, gain the applauſe of his 400%. 
ciates, or of a party whoſe intereſt is 
contrary to the general good, he will at 
the ſame time moſt deſervedly be de- 
teſted by others; nor can any one at- 
_ tain to true and laſting honour, but by 
real merit, and ſuch a behaviour, as is 
adapted to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. ay Pn BF 
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Ir will be the part of wiſdom to mo- 


derate this love of reputation, ſo far as 


never to aim at it by dire? methods, 
or ſtrive to obtain it, by ſuch actions as 


will, ſooner or later, deſtroy the appro- 
bation of our own minds, and that peace 
of conſcience, which of all worldly poi- 
ſeſſions is the moſt invaluable. All the 


honour we can gain by ſuch means, is 
only a falle and deceittul good, which 
deprives us of one much greater; and 


as it is built upon a wrong foundation, 


can never be ſound and laſting, but will 


rather end in infamy and diſgrace. 


Tas love and eſteem of . when 
obtained by actions truly hog able, 


yields a pleaſure not only natural and 
juſt, but alio exquilitely deliphtfu] |; aud 


the beſt and nobleſt minds are moſt ſuſ- 

ceptible of this paſſion, wllich yet ouęht 
to be reſtrain'd and kept within due 
bounds. It {hould always be our prin- 


cipal care to form uſt Opinions of ou7r- 
ſelves ; ; aud to guard againſt. latter 
R. 1 | 4 
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and fal We praiſe from without, and at 


ignorant /elf-eſtecm from within, that 
we be not betray' d into vain and con- 


ceited imaginations of our on worth, ſo 
as to expect a greater ſhare of deference 
than we really deſerve. 
THERE are many who expect to be 
admired for the beauty of their perſon, 
or the elegance of their dreſs, or elſe 
may claim it by a ſhew of grandeur and 
magnificence, in a ſately palace, a ſump- * 
' tuous table, and a Splendid equipage : = 
Some demand honour and reſpect, by 
ſtaffs, ribbons, zitles, and ſuch like glit- 
tering ware; while others build their 
fame upon the ſole foundation of courage 
and military atchicvements, or of temper- 
ance and auſterity, wealth and power, 
wit and prudence, all which are worthy 
of efteem, when 2:ghtly apply'd All 
the misfortune is, we are often fo par- 
rial, as to ſet too high a value upon thoſe 
endowments ve are policisd of, or elſe 
we imagine ourictvcs poſſeſs d of more 
than 
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than others can diſcover: this will na- 
turally lead us to arrogate to ourſelves 


a greater degree of reſpect than is our 


due; than which nothing can more ex- 


poſe a man to ndicule and contempt. 
H that would gain true honour, 
muſt not openly lay claim to it, but ra- 


ther renounce all pretenſions, and appear 
to act from a better and a nobler mo- 
tive. And indeed whoever ſincerely 
aims at virtue and happineſs, will in- 


duſtriouſſy ftrive to keep this love 'of-- 


fame under ſubjection: he will be mo- 
deſt and humble, contenting himſelf 


with the teſtimony of kisown online 


and the approbation of thoſe few 800 


men, to whom he has the happinek to 


be intim atcly known, without being fol- 


licitous about the eſt ſince an immo- 
derate deſire aſter a and applauſc, 


which exceeds the bounds of an hone 


emulation, and riſes into pride and am- 
bition, is ſo yain and fooliſh a thing. 


Rr 2 5 Wo 
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W 1 © would ever engage in fuch « 
purſilit, who conſiders with what dit- 
ficulty a general reputation is to be ob- 
tain d; how often tis {ully'd by mire 
preſentation, and how eaſily tis blaſted 
by caliiuny, Handle. and detraction. 
Hr molt d. Ainguiſh'd excellence i is 

commonly the mark of ente and ill. 
nature; for it is the fault 5 al proud 

and ambitious ſpirits, that they judge 
| 709 partially of their own worth, and 
raifing their expectations too high, are 
apt to think themſelves injured when 
others are advanced above them, and 
obtain more honour than themſelves : 
and this moves them to hate others for 
thoſe very qualities, that ought to win 
their admiration and eſteem, and to uſe 
all baſe and unworthy methods to leſſen 
and defame them. 

A ND thus we ſee that this fort of 
honour which depends on the opinion 
of others, is but an wncertain good, dit. 
ficult to obtain, and hazardous to pre- 

ſerve. 
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ſerve, and beſides that, too eager a pur- 
ſuit of it, is attended with numberleſs 
diſquiets ; nor is any thing more de- 
ſtructive of private happineſs, and of 
the peace and harmony of ſociety, than 


this paſſion when it is immoderate and = 
unreſtrain d. 


"Tis caſy to obſer v e, in common life, 
that many perſons of tolerable g00d- - 
nature, and no ways touch'd with pride, 


yet through too tender a ſenſe of honowr 


and reputation, are more diſturb'd than is 
neceſſary, with every little mark of diſ- 
reſpect; and from the ſame cauſe, are 
alſo apt to be too quick - ſighted to dii- 
cern an affront, and look upon that as 
a ſlight, which was never intended as 
ſuch; this will often occaſion needleſs 
uncaſineſs and reſentment, and diſturb 
the mutual agreement betwixt friends, 
who miglit otherwiſe live together in 
uninterrupted quiet. 
Wurkk there is leſs good nature, and 
2 greater degree of pride, the diſorders 
5 | 11 
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it produces will be ſo much he greater ; 
and eſpecially where the /ove of glory is 
very intenſe, and comes united in per- 
ſons of an high rank, with a genius en- 
ſerpriſing and fiery, it diſplays itſelf in a 

more ſenſible manner, ſetting nations 

together at war, and ſacrificing many 

thouſands to the vanity of a ſingle per- 
ſon. But if we may be allow'd upon 
a fair enquiry to ballance the whole a- 
mount of what ſuch a perſon can poſ- 
fibly gain, with regard to real happineſs 
and contentment, it will be found to be 
very inconſiderable. It is only an empty 
bubble, a fantaſtical good, incapable of 
yielding any true and ſolid ſatisfaction ; 
but what he will be likely to loſe, is very 
apparent: for this affection when it is 
10 headſtrong and impatient, will be 
ſure to fill the hearts of ambitious and 
aſpiring men with conſtant anxicty, jea- 
Jau y, arid miſtruſt; and the cruel ſhock: 
of diſappointment, the workings of en- 
vy, and the bitter ſtings of affront, will 
: | De. 
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be perpetually tormenting thoſe, whoſe 
deſires after honour and applauſe are ſo 
exceſſive. 

WHERE As they who act from a vir- 
tous inclination, without any ſuch arden- 
thirſt after fame, and can rather light, 
and diſpiſe the opinion of the vulgar, 
will not fail, ſocner or later, to obtain 
the largeſt the of it; and if their ſta- 
tion in the world has bern ſuch, as to 
enable them to be beneficial to a con- 
ſiderable part of mankind, their names 
will be made immortal, and they will 

be for ever remember d with eſteem 

and honour. 
Bor to draw towards a concluſion. 
The ſum of what has been advanced is 
only this. That as Gop ALMuIGHTy 
has endow'd men with various ſenſes, or 
powers of afection, and thereby made 
them ſuſceptible of happineſs and mi- 
ſery, he has alſo given them the active 
powers of thought and motion ; which 
enable them to purſue the one, a and to 


2 | fly 
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fly from the other. All perſons being 
neceſſarily determin d, by all the means 
within their power, to ſhun or get quit 
of every painful and uneaſy ſenſation; 
as well as to retain that which is pleaſing Y 
and delightful. _ 5 
Arx preſent good affects us with plea- 
fure, which never puts us into motion, 
nor gives us any inclination, but to con- 
tinue in our preſent fate; ; but pre/ent or 
approaching evil, gives us pain and di- 
ſturbance, and by exciting our averſion, 
moves us powerfully to fly from and 
avoid it: alſo the idea of abſent good, 
makes us uneaſy in the want of it, and 
by exciting our deſire, moves us ſtrong- 
ly to ſeek after and obtain it. 

Ir our motion could be always di- 
rected to our beſt and chiefeſt good, 
this would be perfectly right; but when- 
ever we purſue that which upon the 
whole is not our good; as alſo when 

we fly from that which is not neceflarily 
and abſoluteh eV il, theſe muſt be mani- 


feſt 
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feſt errors in our conduct, as they do 
not lead us towards happineſs, which is 
the center to Which all our motions: are 
to tend. 

Vr we are unavoidably expos 'd to 

ſuch errors, becauſe we are put into 
motion by deſire or averſion, which 
yp though excited by the objects of good | 

_ and evil, yet they are not always pro- 
 portionable 19 their true and i mtrinſick c. 
lue, but to their app:arance, and the 
impreſſion they make upon the mind, 
and the tancy or opinion we have of - 
them ; and it may frequently happen, 
from many cauſes, that the apparent 
good or evil, V be diff. erent from 
the M 

Bur here a main queſtion wlll 3 ariſe, 
whether we ought to Icave all things 
to chance, take up with every prepol- 
ſeſſing fancy, and {utter ourſelves to be 
carried. where my foremoſt inclina- 
tion would lead us; or whether we 
ought not rather 10 uſe our Ai Ling 


8 { | faccilty, 
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facutt „ and employ ſome induftry and 
care, to order and direct our motion for 
the beſt, that we may, fo far as in us 
lies, {hun and avoid all evil, and obtain 
the beſt and greateſt good. 

Tms latter ſcems to be moſt eligible, 8 
and if we have any regard to happineks, : 
is certainly our duty, becauſe the author 
of our bciags, has not only made us 
liable to paſſions, which ferve to put 
us into motion, but has alſo given us 
reaſon, to govern and direct theſe paſ- | 
ſions; "which will not fail to guide us 
ſo much the nearer to our happineſs, as 
we obey its dictates, and follow its di- 
rcction: whereas if we take up with 
the luggeſtions of tancy, without tur- 
ther examination, and yield to the im- 
pulſe of every deſire and averſion, we 
hall be led aſtray, and wander far from 
our true lelicity. : 
Wx are net neceſſarily determin' d 
by every fir// #mrpreſſh Zo, but may have 
it in our power, as it is no impoſſible 
attain- 
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attainment, upon any occaſion to curb. 
our paitions, and thereby ſtop and 
ſuſpend our motion, till we have fairly 
examin'd whither it will tend; whether 
what we puriue as good, may not in its 
conſequence bring upon us greater in- 
| CONVENIENCE 3 ant what we fly from as 
evil, may not hereafter procure us 
greater advantages; and afterwards to 


Continue or altes i its ie as rcaſon 


ſhall give the word of command. 
non vER can do this, may be ſaid 
to be free, and maſter of himſelf; but 


he who 1 is hurricd away by the * 


of every headſtrong affection, which 
he is not able to controul, is no longer 
free, but miſerably captivated and en- 
ſaved. 
As this power of reaſoning, comparing, 
and judoins, is thought to be the high- 
eſt and nobleſt faculty of human na- 
ture, it ought certainly to have the ſu- 
preme and abGohite command, elſe our 
conduct will have a mixture of folly 


81 and 
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and madneſs. We ſhall often run head- 


long into ſuch meaſures as are contrary 
to our happineſs, and even the very 
beſt affections, if they are partial and 
| mizguided, may prove molt j pernicious, 


T HEREFORE it ought to be ever y onc's 
main concern, to endeavour to bring 


mM p. allions into ſubjection, and by the 


re quent ulc of lorbearance and eln 


durancc, to gain ſomewhat of an habit 
of ſc; denial, WHich is che grand Prin- 
ciple of wiſdom. 


'1 1s not by indulging, and giving a 


looic to every forward inclination, that 


we can hope to attain to happineks; but 
by CUIbINg and reſtraining, which muſt 


unavo 1caably coit ſome preſent pain and 
trouble, nor can it be done without 
ſome violence to the tive part of our 


nature: Yet repeated uſe will render the 


practice of it more eaſy, and reaſon 


Will certainhy recommend it as highly 
requikite, becauſe whatever we may 
ſuffer in this conflict, will be amply 


repaid 
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repaid by the great advantages which 
will enſue. | 


FOR by this means a man will gain 
an opportunity to ſearch the ſource and 


original of all his errors; and by weigh- 


ing and conſidering every cucumſtance, 
to rectify thoſe falſe opinions, which lead 


him aſtray, and are the occaſions of ſo 


much vexation and calamity. This 


will not fail of having a happy influ- 


ence upon his condudt for when all 
undue appearances are corretted, hewill 
then forbear all wrong purſuits, and feel 


no hindrance in following ſteadily that 
path which his moſt deliberate judg- 
ment ſhall point out to him. And thus 
at laſt he will come to know his true 
ſcope and end, and upon all occaſions, 


take the moſt proper meaſures to avoid 
what might give him diſquiet, and to 


obtain the greateſt and moſt laſting 
| pleaſure. 5 


THE firſt and Te eſſential part of | 
happincſs is to be free from miſery, ſo 


far 
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far as our condition will allow : - and 


this is thought to be beſt feud by a 
continued courſe of health, a competent 
eftate, and a temper equal and Compos 7 
The firſt will prevent all racking pains 
in the body, as the ſecond will render 
a man caly in his outward circum- 
ſtances, and the third, which is of the 


greateſt moment, will mal e him eaſy 
in his mind. 


Ty E two Gift are not always 1 in our 
power; yet temperance and forbearance 


of all exceſs, in ſenſual pleaſures, join- 


cd with a moderate uſe of exerciſe and 
labour, will contribute very much to 
preſerve health, and promote chearfu]- 
neſs and acl humour ; as induſtry, 
and a due application to balls; will 


in moſt caſes acquire a competent for- 


tune, ſufficient not only to ſet a man 
above the fear of want, but enable 


him to be kind and helpful to others; 


yet whatever his ſucceſs ay be in 


theſe affairs, if he 1 is deſirous to paſs 
through 
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through the world with as little trouble 
as 18 poſſible, he thou'd principally en- 
deavour to procure to himſelf an equal 
mind, and by rectifyi ing his opinions, 
to moderate his affections, ſo as not to 
aim at high and difficult attainments, 
but to lt fatisfied with ſuch as are 
within his power; never vexing and 
rormenting himſelf with i impatient de- 
fires, nor with dreadful averſions or 
fears, with cruel reflections on what is 
paſt, nor with anxious cares about what 
is to come, but in every circumſtance 
of life to be caſy and contented. 
AFTER guarding againſt unneceſſary 
pain and trouble, our next care ſhould 
be, to obtain the greateſſ pleaſure our 
condition will allow of; always ſetting 
a juſt value upon every enjoyment, and 
nals thoſe which are i an inferior 
nature yield to ſuch as are more exalted 
and refinzd. Net all theſe powers of 
affection, were given us tor a good pur- 
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poſe, they may and ought to be em- 
ploy d under juft reftr idtions. 

No wiſe man will with an affected 
auſterity, renounce all ſenſual plea- 
ſures; but he will manage them fo, as 
not to inter fere with nobler plcaſures, 
and will always uſe them with tem- 
perance | and moderation, whereby he 
will enjoy them in the greateſt per- 

fection. He thou'd not be afraid of i in- 
termixing a little pain, which will give 
a greater reliſh to theſe oratifications. 
Abſtinence and hunger will make his 
food more delicious, as excerciſe and la- 
bour will render his reſt more ſweet; 
and after having {pent the day in * 
nels, he may better devote the evening 
to innocent mirth and chearful compa- | 
ny; for gaicty and plcafantneſs in their 
proper ſeaſons are excceding uſeful, as 
they help to maintain i 
and ſerve as a ſpecifick antidote againſt 
ſerious extravagance, and melancholy 
deluſion. 


Tur 
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THE pleaſures of the underſtanding, 


or of the imagination, which reſult 
from the diſcovery of truth, or the 


ſurvey of beauty, which we meet with 


in the purſuit of natural knowledge, 
and every branch of politc karning, 
are as entertaining to the mind, as the 
proper objects are to our outward Jenſes, 
and 1s by g general conſent allow d to be 
more celle ent and worthy. Therefore 
whoever has leiſure and opportunity for 
it, ſhou'd ſtrive to enrich his mind with 
the treaſures of knowledge, to enlarge 


his underſtanding, and improve his rea- 
ſon, which will be of great advantage 
in his conduct, beſides the immediate 
pleaſure theſe ſpeculations do afford; 


which is of no ſmall value, ſince . 


the meaneſt ſubjects of this kind may 


furniſh a moſt elegant, as well as inno- 
cent entertainment, and ſupply a great 


variety of amuſcrnents to pals away that 


time = with pleaſure, which might other- 
Ti wiſe 
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wiſe lye heavy on our hands, or 2 
haps be worſe employ d. 
Bur of all the delights which hu- 
man nature is capable of enjoying, the 
moſt lively and tranſporting are thoſe 
which flow from Jympathy and ſocial : 
paſſion ;, which conſiſt in the exerciſe 
of kindneſs and humanity, gratitude 


and love. For the fov ereign Ruler of 


the world has made theſe affectio ns the 
moſt exquiſitely | moving,: and moſt con- 
; ducing to the private happinefs of every 
particular, which at the fame time tend 
moſt to promote the general good. 
AND they are not only the moſt 
plcaſing in their immediate exerciſe, 
but alſo in contemplation and reflection; 
for every mind or thinking principle i Is 
fo formed by na Lure, as to perceive a 
beauty and a grace in every thing that 
is harmoniovs and proportionable, regu-- 
lar and good, contriv'd by wiſdom and 
deſign tor . greateſt ady antigen. and 
: eſpecially n that harmony of the ſen- 
timciuus 
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timents and affections in the human 
mind, which are adapted to the hap- 
pineſs of every particular, and alſo to 
the general good of the whole ſyſtem. 
Tulfs moral beauty which appears in 
real life, is of all others the moſt en- 
oaging, and adorn'd with the moſt 
powerful charms; yielding the higheſt 
delight whenever we view 1t in 1 
and much more when we are conſcious 
of it in ourſelves. This aflords con- 
tinual joy, ſupporting men under the 
greateſt ſufferings, and even in the 
article of death; whercas the contrary 
is moſt odious and deteſtable, exciting 
our higheft averſion and dete ſtation. 5 
And . is acted in violation of 
this natural conſcience, 50 . all in- 
ward peace, and ſets us at continual 
variance with ourſelves ; becauſe that 
which pleaſes in the action, will diſ- 
pleaſe in reflection, and create perpetual 
repentance and ſelf-diſapprobation. 
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Tis alſo of no ſmall moment, that 
whenever we vary from this primary 


meaſure of honeſty and worth, we ſhall 
not only be felf-condemn'd, but ſhall 
alſo undergo the cenſure of others, and 
| incur the hatred and reſentment of all 


about us : as on the contr ary, whoever 


= regulate his actions according to the 
rules of virtue and honour, will not 
only have the inward teſtimony of his 


own heart, but will gain the love and 
eſteem, the approbation and praiſe of 


: all mankind, or at leaſt of all whoſe | 
opinion is worth regarding. 


Wulch leads to the main concluſion 


we have endeavour'd to eſtabliſh ; for 


we do preſu me to affirm, how contrary 


ſoever it may be to the t opi- 
nion, that vIRTUE is ſomething more 
than an empty ſound; that it is not on- 


iy the ſupport and ornament of ſociety, 


and beneficial to mankind in general, 
but alſo to every particular perſon. Tis 
the trueſt and mel ſubſtantial bappt 


8 : 
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neſs, as it yields the greateſt pleaſure, 
both in its immediate exerciſe, and in 
its conſequences and effects. It is this 
which gives a reliſh to all other plea- 
| ſures, and where tis wholly want- 
ing, there can be no true nor laſting 
pleaſure, but all will be bitterneſs, hor- 
ror and remorſe, without the leaſt mix- 
ture of any thing g gentle and agreeable. 
THEREFORE whoever | is deſirous to 

obtain the greateſt pleaſurc he is capa- 
ble of receiving, alter having firſt ſet- 
tled right notions of what is worthy and 
valuable in life, ſhou'd endeavour by 
the patient uſe of forbearance to wean 
his fancy from inferior enjoyments ; as 

by due conſideration he may 11 his 
defire, and by habitual practice encreaſe 
his reliſh of thoſe that are his higheſt 
good, and by working upon his own 
mind, he may bring all his diſpoſitions 
and affections to that juſt harmony, ſo 
eſſential to virtue and happineſs, which 
are found to be one and the ſame. 


_ He 
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Ht ht principally to ſtrive to 
cultivate a xs diſpoſition, and form 
his temper to kmdneſs ard humanity : 
whatever elſe he may have, he will be 
lure to preſerve his hong inviolate, 
luppreſſing every baſe and Ilfiſh 1 
nation, and cheriſhing as much as poſ- 
ſible a generous publick ſpirit. This he 
ſhould make the ruling paſſion of his 
life, and his chief ambition ought to 
be to do good to all, ſo far as his abi- 

| lity will omen All his other pleaſures 

will then be brought to correſpond, and 

be friends with this, and no affection 
__ will be indulged that is in the leaſt in- 
conſiſtent with it ; and that for this plain 
reaſon, becauſe the nearer we approach 
the ſtandard of znoral excellence, and the 
more we {hall advance our own ue 
happineſs, which is the ultimate ed of 
all our actions. 

Vr after all, with our utmoſt efforts, 
we {hall not be able to attain to be per- 
fectly Di tetotis, OT comp!, catly happy, but 


virtue 


. 
virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, hap 
pineſs and miſery, will be differcnt!y 
ſhared, and varioully mixed and com- 
pounded in the ſeveral characters of 
mankind: and ſo it muſt of neceſſity 
be, Anleß we could be emmſcient and 
 7afallible, endow'd with other faculties 
than our Cn.) rok has been pleaſed to 
give us. The ſupreme Wiſdom beſt 
knows how to co: apotc the diſorders of 
the intelligent world, to reconcile the 
5 Jarring motions, and make all the fee: m- 
ing diſorders contribute to 2 moſt per- 
fect harmony. But that is perhaps 
above the reach of our underſtandings; 
we can diſtinguiſh what is apparently 
good or cvil, with relation to ourſelves 
and to thoſe py, our own kind, and have 
the natural ſenſe of right and wrong to 
direct us in our conduct, aud to which 
we {ſhould alw: ys pay = greateſt re- 
gard ; but of what is abfolute ly good 
or evil we can form no judgment, be- 
cauſe we cannot ſee the whole, nor any 
1 part 
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part of it fully; - and we are loſt in 
mazes, whenever we prefume to reaſon 
about things that are placed beyond our 
_ view, and of which we can form no 
ideas, but what are very r and 
imper ect. 
Bur as we know that in the univerſe 
: all things are governed and regulated 
for the beſt by a Being infinitely wiſe 
and good, we have reaſon to believe 


that not only thoſe motions that we 


now perceive to be regular and juſt, 
but thoſe alſo which appear to be moſt 
irregular ; all the various errors and 
imper feftions of the ſeveral parts, are 

guided by a ſuperior hand, ſo as to con- 


| ſpire to the beauty, ue, and Perfection 
of the whole. 
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